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OPEN FORUM 


Released time 


Since the decision of the Supreme Court 
in the now famous McCollum case, many 
articles have been written on the subject of 
released time education. The most recent 
and probably the most widely distributed of 
these articles appeared in the September, 
1948, issue of the Ladies Home Journal. 
There is still need, however, for clarification 
ot the facts and issues involved. 


In the first place, some of the misconcep- 
tions and misapprehensions should he cleared 
away. The popular pastime of the press in 
referring to the proponents of action against 
released time as “atheists” is misleading. It 
is an opprobrium designed to prejudice the 
thinking of the readers. Actually, they repre- 
sent many points of view. Some are “agnos- 
tics” in matters theological. To many, perhaps, 
this may seem a synonymous term, but there 
is a difference. The “atheist” has “an af- 
firmative belief in the non-existence of God.” 
The “agnostic” says “I don’t know.” It might 
be well for people to remember that one of 
the earliest uses of the term “atheist” was 
by the Romans in reference to the Christians. 


In the second place, it should be made 
clear that the Supreme Court’s decision was 
not a step in the direction of extending fed- 
eral control over the public schools. It in 
no way changes the advisory function of 
the United States Commissioner of Educa- 
tion. The decision was the interpretation of 
the basic law of the land and its application 
to a particular situation which the court held 
violated that law. That other communities 
feel that they are violating it also and have 
had their toes stepped on by the court is 
apparent from the painful cries that have 
reverberated throughout the land. It is of 
more than passing interest that responsible 
religious leaders have been openly advocat- 
ing the flouting of the constitution and the 
court. 


In the third place, the real issue at stake 
is that of the fundamental American concept 
of the separation of church and state. The 
immediate question arises as to where the 
line is to be drawn. It was apparent from 
the many briefs filed Amicus Curiae that 
there are large numbers of people who 
thought it should be done now at the first 
signs of interference with the function of the 
state in the maintenance of public education 
by the churches, particularly when the law 
in this regard seemed so clear. It is neither 
irreligious nor un-American to ask that the 
law be made explicit and enforced. 


There are very practical reasons other than 
those of American principles and legality for 
opposing the released time program as it is 
now conducted. There is an element of 
questionable ethics involved in utilizing the 
compulsory education laws of the state 
through organized social pressure upon 
school boards and children for the purpose 
of advancing the opportunities of sectarian 
indoctrination. The deliberate disrupting of 
the school program often creates-more ad- 
ministrative and disciplinary problems than 
the possible good that can result from an 
hour of diversified religious teaching. Fur- 
ther, and not Neat important, is the segrega- 
tion of children into such potentially con- 
flicting groups of Catholics, Protestants, Jews 
and non-participants. Such devisive pro- 
cedures undermine the ideal of democratic 


Chapel of Eminence. 


brotherhood which underlies our system of 
public education. 

The fact that certain sectarian doctrines 
and dogmas are not taught in the public 
schools- in no way makes the schools ir- 
religious or godless. The basic religious 
principles of brotherliness, friendliness and 
sympathetic understanding are as often wit- 
nessed in the example of the devoted 
teacher and experienced in the classroom 


and on the playground as in any other insti- 


tution, including the home and the church. 
It is an injustice to those consecrated educa- 
tors, teachers and administrators, who by 
precept and example live their faith, to brand 
their efforts as godless or irreligious because 
they do not or cannot use the terminology 
of a particular creed. 


It is true that to understand the world of 
today and its people there is a real need for 
knowing and understanding the religions 
which have molded and motivated the lives 
of men. As the One World concept becomes 
more and more real the necessity for teaching 
the history of religions in our public schools, 
by adequately trained and qualified teachers, 
becomes more apparent. 
headlines encircle the globe. There is news 
from the Near East and the Far East, from 
India and Indonesia. How much more com- 
prehensible these things would be if the peo- 
ple had a knowledge of Judaism and 
Christianity, of Confucianism and Buddhism, 
Mohammedanism and Hinduism. Church 
apologists have some times made it clear 
what the differences are in doctrine and dog- 
ma between the great religions, but little 
has been done to teach the basic truths that 
are common to nearly all of them—the con- 
cept of brotherhood, the principle of the 
golden rule, the attitude of reverence. 

Should religion be taught in our schools? 
Yes, when the concept of religion has become 
broad enough to include the faiths of all men, 
when men no longer feel that their faith 
can be destroyed by another’s beliefs, and 
when men do not feel that they have to de- 
monstrate the superiority of their creed by 
maining ignorant of other creeds.—Ran- 
DALL S. HILTON, Regional Director and 
Secretary, Western Unitarian Conference, 
Chicago. 


BRIEF ROUNDUP 


FOREST K. DAvis, Cambridge, Mass., pro- 
tests the publication of a new “Unitarian 
” “The properly buried 
phrase exhumed by Sherman Wakefield in 
the October Register (Brief Roundup, p. 6), 
“Chapel of Unitarian Eminence’, is hardly 
fit-to stand the light of day either in itself 
or in its implications. Understandably, per- 
haps, we have a tendency to bare our in- 
fluential chests before the world. But has it 
never occurred to us that descriptions of 
Unitarian preponderance, if called for, would 
come more gracefully from neutral sources? 
It ill becomes a church to grab for gar- 
lands\q.nie® 


ALSON H. ROBINSON, Princeton, writes that 
“Mr. Einstein is very greatly pleased with 


_the publication in the October Register of 


his accurate and complete communication to 
the World Congress of Intellectuals.” 


The newspaper’ 


Pollyanna and the UN 


On the occasion of the dedication of the 
October issue of The Register to United Na- 


tions Day, Mr. Meserve undertook to write _ 


an appropriate editorial. He tried to be in- 
spiringly sympathetic of the United Nations. 
Being honest, however, his brave attempt 
turned out to be apologetic in nature. This 
issue of The Register as a whole has im- 
pressed me as being of a brave Pollyanna 
character. While failures of the United Na- 
tions are forthrightly admitted, it is implied 
that only the cynical are concerned with 
these... . 


While differences between Russia and the 
United States are dwelt upon at length, the 
explanation is lacking that this situation is 
but one manifestation of the fundamental 
difference between the self-governing states 
and the states ruled by tyranny.” It needs 
to be remembered that these two types of 
nations are pulling in opposite directions 
within the membership of the United Na- 
tions. Would it not be proper for The 
Register to take a stand on the side of self- 
government for all peoples as an objective? 
Instead, however, it seems to be implied that 
in the interest of peace there must be an 
“understanding” between the ussr and the 
usa, as if such a “Munich” course, if pur- 
sued within the un, would be a solution of 
the problem of peace. . 


My real fear is that unrealistic solicitude 
for the un will react to discredit and kill it. 
Why not recognize it and support it for what 
it is? Viewed dispassionately, it cannot be 
considered a means to world government in 
the near future. But is it still not worth- 
while? Viewed dispassionately, it really is a 
medium of association for diplomats of all 
nations where points of disagreement may be 
openly discussed and where points of agree- 
ment may be determined. That it serves 
that purpose is adequate reason for celebra- 
tion. This is not to say, if we really want world 
self-government, that we should not seek it. 
Rather than disrupt the functions of the 
UN with such activity, we could more realis- 
tically move toward political union of self- 
governing peoples.—L. B. McINTIRF Louis- 
ville. 


A challenge, Mr. H. 


In the October issue of The Register, 
Donald Harrington answered my question as 
to what he held to be the definition of a 
Communist. In my letter published in the 
September Register concerning his diatribe 
on the Wallace movement, I asserted that 


my understanding of the term agreed per-— 


fectly with the one which he had given. 

However, he made no answer to my direct 
statement that, with this clearly defined 
meaning, he had listed as Communists or 
Fellow-Travelers a number of really great 
Americans; and had done this with all the 
abandon of the Thomas Committee, giving 
nothing other than the vaguest of inferences 
to substantiate his assertions. I said that, 
with this understanding of the word Com- 
munist, such statements were both false and 
malicious. .I now wish to reiterate that dec- 
laration regarding his utterly unsupported 
accusations. 

Mr. Harrington would appear to be the 
type of individual who, rather than posing 
as an honest liberal, should become a part 
of the now infamous Un-American airs 
Committee (a name better applied to the 
members than to their objective). Perhaps 
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_ also, it might be well for him, like their 

beloved Chairman, to take an alias as he 
joins in their activities. . . —Carn W. Tir- 
FANY, Erie. : 


Under a bushel 


._ Through the efforts of the Channing Club 
at Oberlin College a 10% share, or about 
- $1,000, of the annual Consolidated Relief 
Drive on that campus has been secured for 
the Unitarian Service Committee. When this 
figure is contrasted with the $407 available 
to the entire Channing Foundation, the col- 
lege age committee of American Unitarian 
Youth, it is apparent that the college age 
program of Unitarianism is a paying proposi- 
‘tion in a very real way. Channing Founda- 
tion has already returned over 200% interest 
on the principle which it is to receive from 
Unitarianism in the Bey ear. Of course 
additional funds are avai this indirectly to 
' this committee in the form of the services of 
the staff personnel of avy and ava, but this 
does not alter the fact that the budget avail- 
able to student committees of Channing 
Foundation is only $407, with which this 
committee and its sub-committees must “co- 
ordinate all eee campus Avy activities, 
foster an advanced program to elicit response 
from college campus non-church youth, pre- 
pare material for college programming and 
for general distribution to non-church cam- 
‘pus people. ... ” to name but three of the 
important functions of this group. 

The consideration of the college age pro- 
gram from only the financial point of view is, 
of course, entirely unjustified. This has been 
done simply to show that the college age 
program, wherein it seems to me a really 
advancing religion should expect to suffer 
the greatest loss in terms of money, is really 
a superbly sound investment. But certainly 
the college program has a far wider meaning 
than this. Unitarianism has a greater op- 
portunity to make significant advances at 
the college level than at any other. e in- 
dividual is more likely to re-think his phi- 
losophy of life at this time and thus provide 
the opening wedge for a really challenging 
religion, than at any other time. How long 
is Unitarianism going to hide its light un- 
der a bushel? 

This letter is not intended as a criticism of 
anyone in particular but instead hopes only 
to infect Unitarianism with a germ of appre- 
hension that maybe some golden opportunity 
is being missed._pwicut Brown, Chairman, 
Mid-West Channing Foundation Committee, 
Oberlin. 


Unitarian doors closed 


I understand that one of our ministers has 
made a ruling that no Communists are to be 
tolerated in his congregation. I wonder 
what Theodore Parker would say to that if 
he were alive today. I wonder what the 
Nazarene would say. Come to think of 
it, both were rather subversive, weren't 


they? ... 
Ouite seriously, I believe that if any in- 
dividual seeks to join one of our churches, 
_ not to engage in the fellowship, not to listen 
and learn, but solely to engage in propa- 
da, the Board of Trustees has a right to 
_ ene such a person unacceptable. But to 
issue a blanket ukase that no Communists 
will be tolerated—this is another matter. 
I myself am a Communist, broadly speak- 
ing. —= not a member of the Communist 
Party, but when I read a book like Strachey’s 
_ Theory and Practise of Socialism and agree 
with every word of it, then you can pin the 
- label on me with a great deal more accuracy 
than is commonly practiced. 

-Lalso have definite convictions on the sub- 
ject of immortality and Divine Intelligence 


ruling the universe. I try to live by the 
Golden Rule. . . . I am not perfect and I 
may not get into Heaven right away, but I 
think I ought to be able to pass through the 
doors of a Unitarian church.—_RoBerT SHIL- 
LAKER, Glendale. 


- Look to yourself 


We are hearing much about the way the 
AUA is run, There are above ground and 
under ground movements to “get” the ad- 
ministration or change it. In a sense this 
is all very healthy, for where there is no 
ferment there is no life... . 

Sometimes the ferment makes me a little 
heady; sometimes very groggy. Then after 
the headiness and grogginess wears off and 
sanity returns I can’t help but wonder if all 
the critics—reasonable or otherwise—are ap- 
plying similar criticism to the administration 
of their individual churches. Whether the 
administration is run as I think it ought to 
be is not half so important to the vitality 
and advance of the liberal spirit as whether 
or not the local church is administered as 
effectively as the combined insights, judg- 
ment, vision, determination of the clergy and 
laity in that church. From now until the 
first of the year let us all declare a mora- 
torium on how the ava is run and center all 
our efforts on making our own churches 
models of administrative procedure. Let us 
see that our boards of directors develo 
vision and a long range program for the ad- 
vance of liberalism in their communities. Let 
us see that the chairmen of our standing (?) 
committees really move toward the fulfill- 
ment of that function of the church for 
which they are responsible. Let us see that 
we have the finest program of religious edu- 
cation we can create and put across. Let us 


see that we have the most inspiring, beauti- © 


ful and moving programs of worship our 
resources afford. Let us make certain that 
we as ministers are doing the utmost we can 
to provide a truly valuable pastoral or coun- 
selling service. Let us make certain that we 
are doing everything in our power to trans- 
late our religious idealism into adequate 
social action. 

If we give every ounce of thought and 
energy and every minute of time we can 
to carrying out these objectives, I have a 
suspicion we will be so busy and so absorbed 
in our own efforts that what happens at 25 
will take its proper place, and what is more 
Unitarianism will really be advancing in our 
own community and we'll be much happier. 
—KennetH C, Watker, Bloomington, IIl. 


Wanted: personal help 


The Christian Register does a splendid job 
of bringing its readers outstanding authorities 
on many of the current problems both do- 
mestic and foreign. When one considers the 
wide range of subjects discussed and realizes 
the limitations of any single magazine, I can 
only appreciate The Register more each issue. 

It is not as.a criticism but only in the man- 
ner of a question when I wonder if it might 
not be possible and advisable to have more 
articles which deal with personal problems. 
I would not suggest that any less attention 
be given to the group He floes but since 
religion has been the source we look to for 
answers to our individual ways of life, could 
we not enhance the service of The Christian 
Register by including articles by leading psy- 
chologists, philosophers, ministers and others 
which will help to teach us how to develop 
the strength and perfection of our inner 
being so that we personally can realize more 
out of living and thus he better able to help 
others. . . .—Watter Bearp, Lincoln, Ohio. 

(Continued on page 6) 
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Christmas brings visions of snow-clad 
New England churches, glowing inside and 
thronging with merry youngsters. One of 
the most frequently photographed churches 
in America is the First Congregational Uni- 
tarian in Lexington, Mass. The parish was 
organized in 1692, and its first building was 
erected on the spot where the statue of 
the Minuteman now stands. The present 
building, known as the White Church, has: 
stood at the head of the Battle Green since 
1847. (Photo by Walter D. Snow.) 
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EDITORIAL 


CHRISTMAS: 1948 


We recall a Christmas season a year or two ago when one 
of the department stores in our city placed in its central dis- 
play window a huge animated model Santa Claus. All day 
long the giant puppet rocked back and forth on his chair 
in a series of movements designed, we gathered, to suggest 
joviality. The monster was also wired for sound and from 
somewhere within or behind him there emerged endless peals 
of laughter. The whole contraption, so mechanically happy, 
so inwardly artificial and dead, made us feel a little sick. 
Somehow it seemed a ghastly caricature of the spirit of 
Christmas, and too grimly like ourselves to be funny. 

As we contemplate the preparations for Christmas: the 
determined armies of shoppers, the stores making the most 
of the holy season for sales and profits, the canned laughter, 
the loudspeakers blaring forth carols, the haste to get every- 
thing done in time, we wonder just what all this has to do 
with the child who was born in Bethlehem of Judea in the 
days of Herod the King. What is Christmas anyway, and 
what does it really mean? 

Christmas is a Christian feast. It recalls a historical 
moment when silently and unobtrusively there came into the 
world a child who grew to be a man and who infused into 
his human nature such bravery, such wisdom, such simplicity 
and such love that men began to say of him: “Surely, this 
was the son of God.” Whatever our theology Christmas 
speaks of a divine spirit made manifest through the substance 
of human nature and the form of a genuine human life. Its 

-emphasis is on the surprising ways in which the spirit of God 
makes itself felt in ordinary humble folk and in quite un- 
expected times and places. 

It centers around a 

mother, a father and a new-born child, in all the simplicity 
and universality of that familiar relationship. “Look here,” 

“if you would find the real and endur- 

Look here all you panes hard, important, busy 

people and become tender and wise.” 


Christmas is also a family feast. 
it seems to say to us, 
ing values. 


There 
is a world of difference between sentiment and sentimentality. 


Christmas is a feast of sentiment and imagination. 


Sentiment is authentic, sincere feeling. Sentimentality is 
the artificial creation and simulation of authentic feeling for 


ulterior motives. .When we feel warm and happy among 
those we love, that is sentiment. When, in the name of a love 
we do not really feel, we go through the external motions of 
good will, that is sentimentality. Christmas enshrines the au- 
thentic sentiment of wise men and shepherds and all people in 
eyery age who are not ashamed to follow stars and not sur- 


prised or offended at finding divine things in humble human - 


surroundings. At Christmas, pity those who are never moved 
to tears of joy or sorrow, who know only hard logic and the 
false realism of power and wealth. They are the blind who, 
having eyes, see not; the deaf who, having ears, hear not; the 
smart and sophisticated who, having minds, do not really 
understand. Christmas is a time to learn to feel wonder, 
surprise and joy again without apology or false pride. 

Christmas is a feast of hope: not the forlorn and lost 
hope of which our generation has known so much, but the 
hope which is faith applied to the future, the hope which 
will not rest or despair but insists that peace and good will 
shall reign at last in all the affairs of men. “Give me the 
making of the sons of a nation,” wrote Andrew Fletcher, “and 
I care not who makes its laws.” In the long run the realities 
of hope men sing about, are the realities which conquer. 
As the angels’ song of hope outlasted the Caesars and the 
Herods, so man’s hopes expressed in the songs of Christmas 
will outlast the contemporary reincarnations of the Caesars 
and the Herods. It is the loveliest of all gifts of the Christ- 
mas season that here and there, in the warmth of familiar 
customs and well-loved faces, in the old stories retold, in 
the old songs sung again and again, there come to us intima- 
tions that this is so. The enduring words in this life are 
words of peace, of kindness, of humility, of good will. They 
are strongest at the last. Thus Chesterton wrote in “The 
House of Christmas”: 


To an open house in the evening 
Home shall men come, 
’ To an older place than Eden, 
To a taller town than Rome. : 
To the end of the way of the wandering star, 
To the things that cannot be, and that are. 


How, when and where this shall come about, we do not 
know. But at Christmas we feel it in our bones, and rejoice. 
H. C. M. 


ARE THE FIVE UNITING PRINCIPLES OF UNITARIANISM ENOUGH? 


There have been many good Unitarian conferences but 
none more worth-while or exciting than the Middle Atlantic 
States regional conference held at Pocono Pines, Pa., October 
15-17. The program was divided into three parts: one 
on the Unitarian position, with an address by Dr. Arthur 
E. Murphy on “Defining Religious Freedom,” followed by 
discussion in seminar groups of twenty persons each; one on 
how to implement our position, with an address by Dr. 
Eduard C. Lindeman on “Applying Liberal Religion in 
Society,” which was likewise followed by discussion in small 
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groups) and one on “Presenting Unitarianism to Non-Uni- 
tarians,” with an address by Hamilton M. Warren. 
There were many things about this conference which could 
be commented upon, but there was one in particular which 
should be brought to the attention of our entire Unitarian 
fellowship, including the administrative officers of the AvA. 
This was the astonishing interest shown in the five uniting 
principles of Unitarianism which Committee A of Unitarian 


Advance formulated about five years ago. The delegates— _ 


there were 220 of them at the conference—not only went 


ws 


] 
1 
; 


= 


on record as endorsing the principles but also as recom- 
mending that they be uséd vigorously by all our churches 
in their programs of advance. 

It was interesting to note that in the discussion which 
preceded this action not once were the principles them- 
selves challenged. It was assumed that of course all Uni- 
tarians believe in “the democratic process in human relations”; 
that all Unitarians believe that men should seek the truth 
and walk in its light; that all Unitarians affirm the freedom 
of the individual to judge the truth of any belief for him- 
self; that all Unitarians believe in brotherhood and the ideal 
of “a united world community.” 

What troubled some of the delegates was the fact that 
the principles do not by themselves constitute a full-bodied 
religion. A religion, if it’s to be adequate, they said, must 
view life from a more inclusive perspective; it must help 
men lay hold of the ultimate sources of confidence and trust. 
This was sound criticism. But as the discussion disclosed, 
in the democracy of our churches we find many varieties 
of belief concerning the ultimate sources of men’s confidence. 
Most of these fall under theism, humanism and religious 
naturalism, but we will also find here and there those 
that fall pantheism, philosophical idealism, 
ethical Kantianism. Would it be possible to add a sixth 
item to the five points that would do justice to this variety 
of positions and not violate the spirit of our movement? 

The discussion resulted in a conclusion that can not too 
often be brought to the attention of Unitarians. It is that 
the Unitarian church isn’t a church in the usual sense of 
the word, but rather a religious society under which name, 


under 


it should be noted, many of our chitthes are incorporated. 
A church is a body whose members subscribe to a fixed 
doctrinal statement of faith, But a religious society is a 
fellowship of free and equal individuals. It is founded on 
respect for man’s capacity for self-determination in choice 
and conduct. 

But as members of religious societies Unitarians do respect 
and abide by certain principles and procedures. For the 
most part those principles and procedures have never been 
clearly articulated. The formulation of the five uniting 
principles constitutes the first concerted effort to do some- 
thing about it. Their importance, as Mr. Warren em- 
phasized and illustrated in his address, lies in the fact that 
unless Unitarians know pretty clearly what they stand for 
and where they want to go they will never realize fully 
their potentiality for doing good. 

Many, many years ago—in the year 1860—an American 
historian, writing on the early New England church, re- 
marked that the New Englanders were constantly chal- 
lenged in their churches to reason, to consider, to decide. 
They were schooled in the “elementary principles” of 
democracy. The result was that they “respected polity 
rather than doctrine” in spite of the fact that they often 
argued heatedly with one another and “took sides upon 
mere speculative points.” 

That is the tradition to which the Unitarian Church be- . 
longs. And it is a glorious one. Whatever else the Pocono 
conference did, it demonstrated clearly that this tradition 


still lives. 
GC. F. W. 


REFORMATION OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


Sovereignty in the American Unitarian Association rests 
with its members. The highest organ of sovereign power is 
the Annual Meeting that delegates authority, but surrenders 
no power, to officers and directors whom it elects. The 
directors are placed in charge of the business, interests, 
funds and affairs of the Association during the intervals 
between annual meetings. Since the Board of Directors is 
ordinarily in session only four or five days a year, full interim 
power is vested in the Board’s Executive Committee. Al- 
though it meets only at intervals, this Committee may be 
regarded as in permanent session except during the actual 
sittings of the Board or of the Annual Meeting. Its “interim” 
powers are therefore exercised for about fifty-one weeks out 
of every fifty-two. 

It is the opinion of the General Counsel of the Association 
that: 

. . . except as to a matter which is particularly delegated to the 
Executive Committee by the Board, action taken by the Executive 
Committee stands as final without any further proceedings. . . . 
and the Board of Directors of the Association is bound by what- 
ever action the Executive Committee takes. . . . [but] unless action 
is taken by the Executive Committee which involves third persons 
fe.g., a contract] and requires their assent if the action is to be 

modified or changed, the Board of Directors can undo 


whatever the Executive Committee has done and take any action 
on any matter which to the Board seems appropriate. 


So much for the legal aspect of the matter. Now let’s 
see how it operates in practice. In the first ‘four months 
following the 1948 Annual Meeting, the Board met twice; 
the Executive Commitee, four times. The Board acted on 
forty-four items of which twenty-one were major or policy 
matters and twenty-three were routine. The Committee took 
action on twelve major or policy matters and twenty-six 
routine items such as loans to member churches and other 
customary business transacations. All actions of the Com- 
mittee were reported to the Board through the medium of 
mimeographed minutes. But the minutes were elliptical 
rather than complete and were sometimes so excessively dis- 
creet as to carry little meaning to the reader. Of course any 
member of the Board may ask for further information, but 
the one-day Board meetings are already so jam-packed with 
business that every one hesitates to take up time with ques- 
tions. The minutes of the Committee are customarily “re- 
ceived” and that is that. The effect is that many major 
policy items are decided by the Executive Committee alone. 

This is not meant to imply the slightest intention on the 
part of the Executive Commitee or any member thereof to 
usurp power or to abuse its position. Nor is this editorial 
in any way intended as a personal criticism of any member 
of the Executive Committee. But the disturbing fact is, that 
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the existing machinery does not effectively implement the 
intention to assure democratic control of the Association. 
Four specific shortcomings and possible remedies may be 
suggested. ; 

First, the Board ought to be more fully informed on all 
matters dealt with by the Committee. The reports ought to 
include any necessary background information, a complete 
record of the action taken and a summary of the reasons 
for the action. This is primarily a matter of more adequate 
reporting. 

Second, the actions of the Committee ought to be subject 
to regular review by the whole Board, with ample oppor- 
tunity for questions and discussion. This could be done by 
a broader interpretation of the By-Law requirement that the 
Committee shall report to the Board. It could be insured by 
amending the By-Laws to provide that the Committee shall 
have charge of the affairs of the Association subject to review 
by the Board. This would probably necessitate lengthening 
the Board meetings to two days —a procedure which would 
be highly desirable in any case. 

Third, great care should be taken to see that the Executive 
Committee is really representative of the membership. It is 
not at present. Every member of the present committee but 
one makes his home in or near Boston. We are sure that 
the only reason for this is the obvious one of having a group 
which can meet conveniently and often. But we also believe 


that policy matters affecting the whole denomination ought _ 
not to be decided by any regional group. We realize that 
an Executive Committee cannot function unless it can readily 
be brought into action. It is also clear that few persons can 
afford the time for a dozen or more transcontinental or demi- 
transcontinental trips a year. 

Must the Committee be local? Only if we are wedded to 
the idea that there can be no meeting of minds without a 
congregating of bodies. It is possible to keep ¢ommittee 
members reasonably au courant and to solicit their opinions 
and votes by mail. This involves a considerable expenditure 
of time at both ends, and it is not as satisfactory as face to 
face interchanges. ‘There may be emergencies which do not 
permit consultation by correspondence. These should not 
be many, however, and it should be remembered that the 
Executive Committee is, in éffect, in permanent session so 
that there would be time for consultation on most matters. 
There are drawbacks to this method but they seem to us less 
than those involved in having a local Committee. 

Fourth, even greater care must be taken than has been 
to see that major policy matters should be reserved for the 
Board if at all possible. The value of a special Board meeting 
might sometimes outweigh the additional expenses involved. 
We must see to it that our democratic machinery keeps. pace 
with our national and international growth. 

W.B.W. 


OPEN FORUM 


(Continued from page 3) 


Needed: quantity 
In the August Register, Earl Cranston, 
in his article “Needed: Questioning, An- 
swers, Action!” explains why he thinks 
the more liberal churches are not holding 
their Lele while the dogmatic, less en- 
lightened groups are rapily increasing. 
i am ining to Bellave that it ae be 
traced simply to the differential birth- 
rate. It is due to the fact that those in 
the lowest economic strata, those with 
the poorest heredity and least intelli- 
Sain! those who can provide the least 
avorable environment for their children, 
have the largest families. Those with the 
least intelligence and education turn 
easily to spectacular religion. 
- More specifically, I will analyze the 
following question: Why is it that the 
dogmatic Roman Catholic Church has 
so greatly increased in numbers and in- 
fluence in the past half century while the 
liberal Unitarian Church has practically 
been at a standstill? 

There are three main reasons for this 
—(1) Greater missionary zeal. (2) Immi- 
gration from Catholic countries. (3) 
Pope’s encyclical on birth control. 

Today the Unitarians equal the mis- 
sionary zeal of the Catholics. Today the 
Catholics no longer receive large 
numbers of adherents through immigra- 
tion. Today the greatest source of in- 
crease for the Catholic Church is in the 
restraint of birth control. 

And so by rapid procreation the Cath- 
olic Church is still advancing in numbers 
and influence proportionately more 
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rapidly than the Unitarian Church or 
any Protestant Church... . 

The Unitarian Church, although it 
draws a greater percentage of its mem- 
bers from people who have not “inherit- 
ed” Unitarianism than other~ churches 
nevertheless must depend largely on Uni- 
tarian procreation, and consequently Uni- 


tarianism will depend on the quantity” 


and quality of the next generation of Uni- 
tarians.—s. C. MILLER, JR., Harrisburg, Pa. 


‘Sloppy, disingenuous’ 


In pages of the high excellence of the re- 
cent issues of The Christian Register, the 
question-begging and omniscient editorial 
in the [October] number, “Civil Diso- 
bedience,” by wsw has no place. 

This editorial has everything a liberal 
publication should not display: sloppy, if not 
disingenuous, logic; misstatement of fact; 
down-right falsehood; and a_ near-fascist 
argumentum ad hominem which I have not 
seen equalled since I was exposed daily to 
the Volkischer Beobachter back in 1933. 

Of the many non-registrants I know, I 
have yet to meet the non-registrant attitude 
described by the oh-so-humble-and-demo- 
cratic wBw. But I have met wsw’s attitude 
frequently in Nazi Germany, the attitude of 
those who defend the priestcraft of the 
omnipotent state against certain parts of 
the peace movement. “Divide and liquidate 
pacifists first!” 

The basic assumption of non-registrants 
about the current draft law is different for 
almost every opponent of this law, a law 
which the non-registrants almost universally 
consider a step into slave-morality. A very 
common basic assumption is this: that this 


law was put across on the American people 
by every kind of unfair and even illegal 
tactic, ranging from downright misappropria- 


tion of tax-funds by the military to the 


most venal subsidizing of the press. It is 
a dishonest law hysterically foisted upon 
the American people with no proof of its 
necessity. It is a law to be opposed through 
thick and thin by any person who believes 
in the democratic process. 

The law does not make provision “for 
non-military service by those whose scruples 
demand it.” It alibis those who toe the line. 
“Most churchmen and church groups” have 
not “quietly acquiesced to the draft.” 

The arrogance, conceit and lack of sav- 
ing information is not in the non-registrants 
but in wsw. I hope the total state will be 
kind to him.—REV. ROBERT S. HOAGLAND, 
Schenectady. 


COMMENT BY WBW: There is an irre- 
concilable difference of opinion between 
Mr. Hoagland and me as to the nature 
and necessity for the draft law. I do not 
believe that his strictures upon it are justi- 
fied by the evidence. 

Whether the law exempts conscientious 
objectors from military service is a question 
of fact. Section 6, paragraph (j) of the 
Selective Service Act of 1948 defines a 
conscientious objector as one “. . . who, 
by religious training and belief is consci- 
entiously opposed to participation in war in 
any form.” The same section provides that 
a conscientious objector, “. . . whose claim 
is sustained by the local board shall . . . 
be assigned to non-combatant service .. . 
or shall, if he is found to be conscientiously 
opposed to participation in such noncom- 
batant service, be deferred.” . 
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UNITARIAN HORIZONS 


. “A PRE-CHRISTMAS SERMON 


When does Christmas begin? And when does it end? 
Is it one day, crowded with happy excitement, leaving a 
legacy of exhausted fatigue for the days that follow? Or is 
it a season of quiet, careful preparation, followed by many 
days of lingering contentment of spirit? Can it be made to 
last from the announcement over the radio that there are 
“only forty shopping days before Christmas” to the day when 
the first snow-drops turn our thoughts to the coming of 
Spring? Is it short and frantic, or long and reassuring? Is 
it a mad rush, or “a linked sweetness long drawn out?” Or 
is it both—and more? 


When does Christmas begin for a school boy away from 
home for the first time, for a soldier on duty in a far country, 
for a brand new grandmother? It isn’t possible to calculate 
how much the Christmas season has been lengthened by the 
necessity for getting parcels into the mail so that they may 
arrive in distant places “on or before” the day. The wars 
have taught us to begin planning for Christmas months ahead 
of time, and the needs of half-fed, ill-clothed people in re- 
mote parts of the world have reinforced the lesson. Perhaps 
it would be safe to say that for most of us Christmas begins 
well before Thanksgiving Day, and that is a great gain. 


Before and After 


The period after Christmas doesn’t lengthen out as natu- 
rally as that beforehand. For most of us, the week between 
Christmas and New Year’s Day is about as far as the holiday 
spirit goes. Perhaps the boys and girls at home from school 
have two full weeks—or even three; and that helps greatly 
to keep the Christmas mood alive and present to our minds. 
But for most of us Christmas slips away with the final ap- 
pearance of the turkey-hash on the dining-table and the 
returning of the Christmas tree ornaments to their boxes for 
a long rest until another year. Twelfth Night is about the 
final moment, and by no means everyone knows that those 
two words are anything but the title of a play by Shakespeare. 
Possibly, we find the effort to keep the Christmas spirit alive 
rather more than we are prepared to make; and so it escapes 
into the background very quickly and easily. 


But that’s a pity, for the longer we can keep Christmas the 
better. 
hearts—six weeks before the day itself, and last for six weeks 
afterwards. That would make three months, a quarter of a 
whole year! How big a difference that might make in all 
our lives! Wouldn’t that be worth taking considerable 
4 trouble to bring about? And isn’t it just a matter of taking 
thought rather than taking trouble? 


Suppose it could really begin—in our minds and 


The Commercial Spirit 


Some weeks ago, arriving in Chicago by train, I shared 
a taxi to the hotel with 4 man whose friendly spirit expressed 
itself in an uninterrupted stream of comment on everything 
under the sun—especially everything he saw from the window 
as we made our difficult way through the late afternoon 
traffic. Held up for a long time at a particularly busy corner 
in the loop, he suddenly noticed the elaborate Christmas 
decorations being put into place on the outside of a famous 
department store. 


“Look at that!” he exclaimed in angry disgust. “Christmas 
decorations going up before the first of November! That’s 
the commercial spirit for you—ruining everything, even 
Christmas! Next thing we know, they'll be parading Santa 
Claus on the Fourth of July!” 


Well, at the moment I am afraid I fell into line with his 
annoyance and nodded a half-hearted and quite thoughtless 
agreement. It did seem rather a pity to be dragging Christ- 
mas out before the World Series had much more than come 
to an end, and all for the sake of bigger profits for some 
energetic and unduly sentimental merchant. But the more 
I thought about it, the less certain I became. After all, 
whatever the motive may have been, those decorations had 
started both of us thinking about Christmas; and once I got 
over the initial sense of annoyance, I found myself starting 
to think of Christmas in the right sort of way. Before I left 
Chicago, I was feeling grateful instead of annoyed; and, if 
I had not been obliged to go on to another city early next 
morning, I believe I would have gone back to that store to 
begin doing my Christmas shopping. 


“Awake, Awake!” 


It is easy to fall into the habit of complaining that the 
commercial spirit has spoiled Christmas, but it really is just 
as easy—and far more fun—to take hold of the stick by the 
other end, and rejoice that the world of commerce won't let 
us forget Christmas until it is too late to make any proper 
preparations. I wish our churches would take a leaf out of 
the book of business and start telling us a couple-of months 
ahead of time that Christmas is coming and we would do well 
to begin getting ready for it. Religion knows more about 
how to get ready for Christmas than business does, but so 
often religion seems to be asleep on the job until the very last 
minute! Could there be a better text for a pre-Christmas 
sermon to the churches than this?—“Awake, awake, put on 
strength, O arm of the Lord.” 

F. M. E. 
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WINTER BOOK SECTION 


“From Jesus to Schweitzer”: man’s 
attempt to interpret the Writ 


THE BIBLE IN THE CHURCH. By Robert 
M. Grant. New York: Macmillan. $2.50. 


Of the products of Albert Schweitzer’s 
genius, none is more significant than his 
Quest of the Historical Jesus. The book was 
published in Germany just after the turn of 
the century, under the title, literally trans- 
lated, From Reimarus to Wrede. The book 
is important for two reasons. It is a singu- 
larly scholarly treatment of the history of 
man’s attempt to find his way back through 
the theologies and doctrines of the ages to 
the simple figure of Jesus Christ as he lived 
and walked by the shores of the Sea of 
Galilee. The book is also a virtually defini- 
tive attempt to show the importance of 
eschatology (doctrine of thé end of the 
world) in the thinking of Jesus. 

Since Schweitzer’s day, no one has needed 
to write a history of biblical criticism as it 
relates to the New Testament. Unfortu- 
nately, however, no such volume is available 
to those who would like a similar history of 
Old Testament criticism, and there is no 
volume in which both are done together. The 
world still awaits a comprehensive and de- 
tailed treatment of these fields. 

In the absence of such works, however, 
Professor Grant has done us a very great 
service in his little volume on the interpreta- 
tion of the Bible. It is so well done, and 
the field has been so much neglected, that 
one could wish the book were many times 
longer and correspondingly detailed in its 
treatment. It is broad enough in its scope so 
that he might borrow a title from Schweit- 
zer, namely From Jesus to Schweitzer, A 
Study of Man’s Attempt to Interpret Holy 
Writ. For he begins with no less a person- 
age than Jesus, showing how penetrating was 
his analysis of the content of our Old Testa- 
ment. Jerome and Theodore of Mopsuestia; 
Erasmus and Spinoza; Astruc, Reimarus, 
Strauss and Wellhausen; all are included, 
and numbers of others who figure in the long 


investigation of the Bible as well. ‘The 
volume is both critical and analytical, and 
shows wide familiarity with the sources from 
which such a history must be written if it is 
to have any value. To anyone interested in 


the ever vital question of how to understand . 


the Bible, this is a readable and sometimes 
exciting account, even though short. 

The volume seemed to this reviewer to be 
somewhat marred in its closing pages by the 
intrusion of the Barthian neo-orthodoxy of 
the author. It is his view that modern 
methods of criticism do not give us an ade- 
quate basis for understanding the Bible. We 
should use the results of criticism, he thinks, 
but also “divination,” which we reach “only 
through inner affinity and sympathy.” That 
is to say, we can only interpret the Bible 
truly if we stand within the Christian tradi- 
tion and remember our responsibility to the 
Christian community within whose succes- 
sion of worshipers we stand. The Bible, he 
says, addresses itself not to the critical in- 
tellect alone but the whole personality, above 
all to the will. It “speaks asthe word of 
God to men.” 


Doubtless Dr. Grant felt it was incumbent 
upon him to bring his review of the long 
history of Bible interpretation to some sort 
of conclusion, much as Schweitzer’s volume 
develops a thesis. Possibly the prejudices of 
the reviewer prevent him from appreciating 
the degree to which Dr. Grant has resolved 
his problem, but the volume might have 
been stronger, in any case, had the historical 
and critical objectivity of the author been 
maintained to the end, or had he been at 
greater pains to substantiate the conclusion 
to which he comes. This is not, however, an 
important criticism of an able and useful 


little book. The discriminating reader will- 


value the historical and critical material, 
and readily make such use of Dr. Grant’s 
neo-Barthian conclusions as are agreeable to 
him. DUNCAN HOWLETT 


And so Loisy was excommunicated . . . 


THE BIRTH OF THE CHRISTIAN 
RELIGION. By Alfred Loisy. New 
York: Macmillan Co. $5. 


The Hibbert Trustees have rendered a 
great service to free religious thought 
in English-speaking countries by pub- 
lishing this translation of Alfred Loisy’s 
great work La Naissance du Christianism 
(1933), hitherto, in the original, acces- 
sible only to a few specialists. The work 
sums up the main conclusions of Loisy’s 
elaborate: studies of early Christian lit- 
erature, and, as Prof. Gilbert Murray 
says in his preface, it is “the most mas- 
terly of all attempts to understand and 
to describe according to the normal can- 
ons of human history, without prejudice 
and without miracle, a movement which 
has shaped the whole subsequent reli- 
gion of the Western world.” The ex- 
cellent translation was made by Dr. L. 
P. Jacks (1915-1931, Principal of Man- 
chester College, Oxford; Editor of the 
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Hibbert Journal since its founding in 
1902). Loisy was.a Catholic Modern- 
ist (1909-1926, Professor of History of 
Religion at the College de France in 
Paris); thus the rise of the Catholic 
Church is his supreme interest. The 
main themes of his book are the sources 
of the Canonical Gospels and some of 
their Apocryphal rivals, the Mission and 
the Gospel of Jesus, the basis of the be- 
lief in his Christhood, the Apostolic prop- 
aganda, the foundation and _develop- 
ment of the (Catholic) Church, its tri- 
umph over Jewish opposition, Gnostic 
heresies and Roman suppression. The 
tone of the book is highly critical and 
skeptical, and very little of traditional 
Christian theology remains. And _ yet, 
compared with the achievements of cer- 
tain Christ-myth writers or the inven- 
tions of certain Form-critics, Loisy is 
rather moderate, and on a number of 
issues we Unitarians and Free Christians 


might wish that he had reached more 
precise and more constructive solutions. 
Still, quite clearly Jesus is not the Christ 
of the orthodox Creeds, i.e. a person of 
a trinitarian Godhead, but “a wandering 
~ teacher and prophet, whose aim was 
the Kingdom of God.” On the other 
hand, over against the mythologues, 
Loisy rightly emphasizes that Jesus was 
definitely a historic person, for even 
pagan writers least favorable to the 
Christian religion, from Tacitus to Cel- 
sus and the Emperor Julian, always re- 
garded Jesus as a historical figure; and 
without the real existence of a founder 
the rise of Christianity would not have 
been possible. Loisy leaves no doubt that 
the trinitarian formula in Mt. XXXVII, 19 
was a later addition and that the belief 
in Jesus as the Son of God passed 
through various stages till the Creeds 
were formulated. In the first stage he 
was consecrated God’s Son and Christ 
by his own resurrection (Rom, I, 4); 
in the second, the consecration was 
thrown back to his baptism (this is the 
prevailing perspective of the Synoptics; 
according to Loisy the story of the bap- 
tism of Jesus by John is nothing else 
than the myth of the later institution of 
Christian baptism); in the third, it was 
further thrown back to a miraculous con- 
ception and a pre-existence from all 
eternity. Loisy’s chapter on Paul is a 
healthy antidote against the usual over- 
estimation of “the Apostle.” Loisy was 
excommunicated by the Church of 
Rome and his books are on the Index. 


D. MEYER-KLUEGEL 


Adroit rationalization 


THE SYMBOL OF THE FAITH: A STUDY 
OF THE APOSTLES’ CREED. By George 
Hedley. New York: Macmillan. $2.50. 


The subtitle of this book informs us that 
it is a study of the Apostles’ Creed. Dr. 
Hedley is a learned man, well versed in 
New Testament criticism and the Patristic 
writings. He has all the spiritual acumen 
of a deeply religious man who, to his natural 
insight, can add the wealth of a long ex- 
perience in the ministry. 

His method is to dissect the Apostles’ 
Creed into its component phrases and read 
each phrase as symbolizing some timeless 
and vital item of Christian faith. Presuma- 
bly his purpose is to rehabilitate the creed 
by showing how it can still be made to 
talk vital sense to the modern worshiper; 
and, to tell the truth, the suspicion persists 
that the author is trying to make things 
a little easier for his own conscience, for 
it is a very adroit piece of rationalization. 

But why should such a thing be at- 
temved at all? What is to be gained by 
striving to recondition a noble old docu- 
ment that has done its work and earned 
its repose? Does memory betray us, 
or did some one say once upon a time 
that new wine cannot safely be put into 
old bottles? “Earth proudly wears the 
parthenon as the best gem upon her zone.” 
Does it add to the luster of the gem. or is 
it necessary for our own spiritual comfort to 
fill in the gaps of the parthenon with 
Douglas fir plywood, and cover it with a 
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steel electrified altar, and take up again 
the worship of Minerva in its ancient walls? 

Some honest Early Christian became so 
disgusted with the gaseous vaporizings of 
Gnosticism, with its Logos, emanations, 
svzygies, demiurgi and bewildering doce- 
tics, that he composed the Apostles’ Creed 
in which every word bears precisely its 
obvious meaning and no other, and in which 
al concept is palpable to the practical 
mind. It was an island of rock in a morass 
of slimy equivocations. To read it un- 
dissected, and in its orivinal context and 
intention is to feel the blood tingle: He 
was born of the Ye Mary; he did suf- 
fer under Pontius Pilate; he was crucified, 
dead, and buried. Splendid! In other words, 
the whole dignity of the Apostles’ Creed 
lies not in its affirmations but in the sturdy 
honesty of its affirmations. Now, to make 
that rather magnificent document assume 
again the vagueness of the very symbolism 
it was designed to repudiate, is, to put it 
charitably, a questionable practice. 

Since we Unitarians no longer rate as 
Christians, we can express the wish from 
our point of detachment that these Chris- 
tians would show a little more respect for 
their own antiquities. How significant it 
is that the best writing Dr. Hedley does 
is to be found in the pages where he shows 
that the statements of the Apostles’ Creed 
taken literally can not be accepted by 
the modern Christian! Elsewhere he labors, 
sometimes flounders, and lacks conviction. 
The upshot of it all is this: Hamlet, with 
Hamlet extracted, may have little worth; 
but the only worth in this study of the 
Apostles’ Creed is that which is left after 
the Apostles’ Creed and every allusion to 
it has been extracted and reverently laid 
aside. Then we have a worth-while book, 
wise, scholarly, helpful and even beautiful. 

CHARLES E, PARK 


Inspired inaccuracies? 


THE CASE OF THE NAZARENE RE- 
OPENED. By Hyman E. Goldin. New York: 
Exposition Press. $5. 

Inspiration gives extraordinary impetus to 
a worthy effort and often enables an indi- 
vidual to achieve what might be impossible 
without it. However, today we understand 
that inspiration is not necessarily a super- 
natural experience, for both the believer and 
the unbeliever have these moments of un- 
usual achievement. We know too that inspira- 
tion has yet to enable any man to do more 
than his total background of knowledge will 
permit. No person untrained in music could 
in an inspired moment be expected to match 
the compositions of Mozart. Nor can one 
assemble facts with which he is unfamiliar, 
whatever his psychotic or psychic state at 
a given moment. Goodness in a moral sense 
is not related necessarily to literacy—we have 
learned to respect goodness without de- 
manding of those who possess it decisions 
that require great knowledge of history and 
human relations. We would entirely oppose 
the suggestion that the most loving neigh- 
bor prescribe for our ailing child unless that 
neighbor were a medical scientist of the 
first order. 

Despite the vast accumulation of knowl- 
edge that characterizes our century 


and the admitted necessity of it for any 
scientific scant oe ss world problems, 
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purely emotional 


“Next year, instead of a Santa Claus let’s 
have an atomic scientist!” 


idea that the Bible was written by inspired 
men whose personal knowledge of — the 
events they recorded was not the measure of 
their accuracy. We accept, for example, 
the account of Jesus’ agony in the Garden 
on the eve of his death, though the record 
clearly states that all who were with him 
were asleep—he rebuked them for their 
failure to keep watch. How, in any rea- 
sonable sense, could any of the gospel 
writers have recorded the prayer that Jesus 
uttered while everyone else slept? 

Equally unsound is our acceptance of the 
contention that all four gospel writers were 
inspired alike while countless details of 
their stories differ in major and minor 
points. Which of the four is correct? The 
cannot all be right when they differ, thoug 
they may well all be wrong. 

The Case of the Nazarene Reopened is an 
effort to clear all Jews of the charge of re- 
sponsibility for the murder of Jesus. The de- 
vice of the book is to present evidence as 
court testimony, the witnesses being the 
writers of the gospels plus experts in Jewish 
and Roman law and custom. The gospel 
writers are often pitiable in their inability to 
explain what they have written, and why, if 
each were inspired, their accounts differ 
in so jeer important points of detail. The 
reply to the cross-examiner which indicates 
that only “inspiration” can account for the 
inconsistencies is made by each of the four 
writers so often as to become monotonous. 

The evidence is heavily in favor of those 
who contend that the entire story of the 
Nazarene’s death, including the trial before 
the Sanhedrin, was written long after any 
such event may have occurred, and by men 
wholly unfamiliar with Jewish law and 
customs and language and religion. The 
strikingly unfair attitude of the Christian 
world—their assumption that their “story” 
is above investigation and that the Jews 
are responsible for the murder of their 
“savior’—is attacked in a manner to shock 
readers who still cling to an immature and 
inadequate biblical education. In no other 
field of history would we tolerate such 
emotional dogma as we stake our whole 
moral life on in the area of religion. 

I “studied” the Bible for four years in 
college, and for an additional three years 
in an evangelical theological school that pre- 
tended to a higher level of educational 
respect than was ordinarily to be found 
in the section where it was located. (A 
college degree was prerequisite to gradua- 
tion.) I also spent one year doing theologi- 
cal graduate work abroad. Yet it remained 
for a Jewish writer, fifteen years after my 
“studies” were completed, to point out 
the innumerable impossibilities contained in 
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the biblical account of the trial and death 
of Jesus. No Bible teacher ever hinted that 
the gospel writers might have had less than 
an adequate knowledge of Jewish and 
Roman law. I am certain that those who 
taught then, and many who teach the Bible 
today, do not deem it essential to know 
anyehiag about the qualifications of the 
Sanhedrin, or the arrogance of the Roman 
authorities during the ‘ifetime of Jesus, in 
order to transmit knowledge of this super- 
historic event. It is sufficient to emphasize 
the assumption that those who wrote had 
peculiar and infallible sources of informa- 
tion; it is still heresy to intimate that their 
source of information was often inconsistent. 

The Case of the Nazarene Reopened is 
enthusiastically recoiamended for reading by 
all who have any honest desire to under- 
stand what the Christian religion really is 
and how important it is that man’s faith 
move along with the centuries. It is es- 
pecially recommended for those. who con- 
tinue in this twentieth centry to demand 
that church schools teach the Bible to their 
growing children. Don’t let the size of the 
book stop you—millions of people read Gone 
With The Wind and are hardly the wiser 
for it. This one might help to balance 


your reading accounts. 
FRED I. CAIRNS 


Strength through diversity 


THE AMERICAN CHURCHES. By Wil- 
liam Warren Sweet. Nashville: Abingdon- 


Cokesbury. $1.50. 


There are 310 different religious bodies 
in America. Why all these many sects? 
Knowledge of the forces and factors which 
brought them into being is necessary to 
an understanding of the churches and to 
promotion of better relations between 
them. In clear and concise statements, the 
author of this book, a distinguished scholar 
and the foremost authority on the subject, 
writes of the influences which have 
made our present day churches, Freedom 
in religion is the inclusive cause of the 
great variety and on the whole the result 
is good. “Diversity is one of the prices 
we pay for complete freedom of religious 
expression.” It is better to have 310 different 
religious bodies than one authoritarian and 
privileged church. A majority church seldom 
makes any contribution to freedom. ; 

There are short but very illuminating 
chapters on the Negro churches, on the 
Roman Catholic Church with its hostility to 
the American piinciple, on the growth of 
the social expression of religion, on the 
causes of revivals, etc. and on the advance 
of a healthy and promising interdenomina- 
tionalism. 

It is more important to know why the 
different churches were formed than to 
know when and by whom or to know their 
peculiar tenets, rituals and types of govern- 
ment. This book gives this valuable in- 
formation which is essential for better un- 
derstanding of churches and more effective 
co-operation by them. 

FREDERICK R. GRIFFIN 


Twenty-seven religions 
RELIGION IN THE TWENTIETH CEN- 
TURY. Edited by Vergilius Ferm. New 
York: The Philosophical Library. $5. 
This is a splendid book. The editor has 
secured men of ability to write brief ac- 
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counts of twenty-seven different kinds of 
organized religion prevalent in the world 
today. Each writer tells about the. origin 
and history of his sect, its beliefs and its 
institutional setup. Nearly every man is a 
member of the church which he describes. 
He speaks with conviction, He is defending 
his creed. He is usually trying to convert 
the reader who, however, can always bolster 
his own stubborn contumacy as to any one 
religion by turning to a chapter on any 
other. 

The list is comprehensive and varied. It 
includes such exotic creeds as Zoroastrianism, 
Taoism, Sikhism, Mohammedanism and Ba- 
haism, along with Greek and Roman Catho- 
licism, conservative and liberal Protestantism 
and, of all things, Ethical Culture and Na- 
turalistic Humanism. Very few people who 
are as interested as the editor in construc- 
tive aspects of popular religion, have enough 
intellectual vision to appreciate the crea- 
tive role of these last two, or of Jewish 
Reconstructionism which is also included. 


In the Preface he comments on how 
mutually friendly the different sects prove 
themselves to be by their willingness to 
nie together in this book. But I do not 

ink that that in itself proves a very high 
degree of amity. Perhaps each one just does 
not want its word to go unheard when so 
many rival words are reaching an influential 
segment of the population. 

We have here what seems to me a true 
picture of organized religion as it is today, 
mostly from the points of view of those 
who run it. This picture is in some ways 
a pleasing sight and in other ways it is most 
deplorable. It is pleasing in that it shows 
so much sincere devotion to great and high 
ideals, The prophets and many of their 
followers have in large measure sought 
truth and righteousness. But on occasions 
they have also sponsored falsehood and un- 
righteousness, sometimes knowingly and 
sometimes not. 

Their aberrations have been due partly 
to their narrowness, selfishness and arrogant 
dogmatism, partly to their inability to un- 
derstand the metaphysical status and the 
spiritual validi oF. man’s highest good as 
a potential goal or standard rather than as 
an actual force, and partly to their inability 
to translate ideals into actions without tak- 
ing literally the symbols by which these 
ideals were expressed, that is, without sen- 
sational supernaturalism. Reading this book 
makes one aware of the vast amount of 
progress in education and understanding 
that humanity will have to make before 
organized religion can eliminate its basic 
irrationalities. 

Mordecai M. Kaplan’s Jewish Reconstruc- 
tionism, significantly placed last in the series 
of chapters as a final flash of much needed 
wisdom, is the most adequate philosophy of 
religion in the collection. It recognizes that 
traditional rituals and beliefs are tre- 
mendously valuable as symbols of human 
ideals. It repudiates supernaturalism, It 
says that prayer influences the life of the 
worshiper but does not otherwise make 
the course of events more propitious. It 
recognizes that in the widest proper defi- 
nition of religion, American patriotism is a 
religion, and, at least by implication, that 
Communism is a religion in Russia. How- 
ever, even Kaplan slips when he theologizes. 
He says that the need of human self-fulfill- 
ment implies that reality contains the means 
to satisfy this need. It implies no such 
thing. 
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Sellars. 


Naturalistic humanism gets in its mild 
word of truth through Protessor Roy Wood 
But, as interpreted by him, it re- 
linquishes the valuable support of tradition 
by its refusal to use popular symbolism. It 
thereby limits its appeal to a very select 
few. 

While nearly every one of the organized 
religions represented has claimed elsewhere 
to be the only true one, most of the 
writers do not make this claim here. 
Perhaps they really know better. Per- 
haps in addressing educated people 
they realize that what they say will 
be better received if they do not commit 
such an absurdity. But the Roman Catholic 
protagonist, Father Charles A. Hart, insists 
without any apparent qualms that his re- 
ligion alone has the supernatural sanction 
of God himself (p. 184), and is infallible 
(pp. 118-119). Father Hart makes abun- 
dantly evident Catholicism’s purpose to 
attain world power and to establish a 
spiritual and intellectual dictatorship (he 
calls it a monarchy, p. 119) over all man- 
kind. He reveals the mentality which is 
likely to be characteristic of such an en- 
terprise. He does not feel that he has 
to compromise with reason and truth when 
the needs of his institution call for an 
ideology contrary to these. He shows that 
with enough social pressure, such as is 
applied to himself and to every practicing 
Catholic, even educated men can hold the 
most fantastic beliefs and call them ra- 
tional. He says that “. . . the first human 
beings, Adam and Eve, were endowed with 
the gift of supernatural life” (p. 116). 
Doesn’t he know anything at all about 
anthropology? Also we are told that in 
312 a.p. Constantine and his army really 
beheld a cross in the heavens with the 
words “in this conquer” (p. 125). Doesn’t 
he have any critical standards in the in- 
terpretation of this sort of “history”? 

Also we learn that the Virgin Mary was 
immaculately (1) conceived by her parents 
Anna and Joakim (p. 117), though his- 
torians actually do not know what the names 
of Mary’s parents were or anything else 
about them beyond the obvious fact that 
they must have been a man and a woman. 

GARDNER WILLIAMS 


Ancient history 


THE AUTHORITY OF THE BIBLICAL 
REVELATION. By H. Cuncliffe-Jones. 
Boston: Pilgrim Press. $2.50. 


This book will be read by Unitarians and 
other religious liberals primarily to discover 
how such a topic as “the authority of the 
biblical revelation” may seriously be dis- 
cussed in 1948. 

The fact is that there never was such 
a Bible as that discussed by the author. 
Making all allowances for the conservatism 
of orthodox theologians, it is amazing that 
in the face of the results of biblical re- 
search reported to us by honest and com- 
petent scholars such a book as this should 
appear in 1948. It has an ancient sound 
and an embarrassing effect’ to read today 
that the Bible is “the witness to the absolute 
revelation of God”; and even worse to be 
told that it is “the witness of God’s absolute 
revelation of himself in the historical litera- 
ture of the Old and New Testament.” The 
Bible is no witness of such absolute revela- 
tion. 


/ 


at which research is needed is the under- 
standing 
tation ot the Old Testament, because this is 
of central importance for a theological ex- 
position of the Bible as the witness to the 
Christian revelation.” The Bible is not a 
witness to any Christian revelation and the 
New Testament is not an_ interpretation 
of the Old. The author has for the moment 
apparently forgotten that the Biblé is not a 
book at all, but a collection of sixty-six 


. documents somewhat arbitrarily brought to- 


gether in a single volume, and that none 
of the documents were written with the 
knowledge or intention that it should 
eventually be part of a Bible. With this 
elementary fact it is impossible for one 
to pursue the study of the Bible in the 
manner required by the author. 

In the preface to his book the author 
refers to what he calls a new phase of the 
study of the Bible. Here it is: We must 
use the achievements of modern biblical 
scholarship b ae them up into a 
properly tieclogicdd octrine of the Bible 
which those achievements of scholarship do 
not themselves supply. Such a method of 
pie would not be a study at all. 

The best criticism of the book is, I sug- 
gest, to be found in a quotation on page 
89, which would also be a statement of tbe 
position of religious liberalism. The rele- 
vant portion of the quotation reads thus: 
“The asc | of the 


ly-conditioned trappings in which the 


message of biblical realism is expressed has 
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of the New Testament interpreta- — 


uman and historical- ~ 


The author claims that “the crucial point © 
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gained such prominence in the thinking of 


many a Christian that to him, although he 
uses the Bible with deep reverence and 
titude for ii oer of spiritual nurture, 
ie Bible is, theologically speaking, an in- 
teresting and highly important piece of re- 
ligious literature but not a unique book 
with a standard of its own as containin 
‘the prophetic and apostolic witness to God's 

dealing with mankind.” 
ETHELRED BROWN 


Evangel of good will 


THE BIOGRAPHY OF A MIND: BOS- 
WORTH OF OBERLIN AND _ BOS- 
WORTH’S ADDRESSES. By Ernest Pye. 
Oberlin, Ohio: Otis C. McKee. 2 Vols., $8. 
per set. 
- In contrast to Islam’s appeal to the 
sensuous and summons to conquest, Bos- 
worth presents Christianity as a gospel of 
“world brotherhood.” But he justifies war 
against heartless tyranny. The Christian 
Sie will kill his enemy, but “he never 
hates.” We wish the dean showed greater 
hatred of war itself as a means of settling 
ag ae issues. 

his thought of Christianity as life 
abundant, Dean Bosworth finds much in 
common with Buddhism, which teaches “not 
austerity, not pleasures—a path that leads to 
peace of mind.” 


Bosworth felt the “certainty of God.” Yes, 
his whole being glowed with a personal 
experience of religion. Bosworth, even as 
ex-president Fairchild told me once, would 
agree that in our thought of God we should 

ways avoid “tritheism.” I deem it worth- 
while for any reader of The Register to 
take up these volumes for the sake of the 
fine fervor of vital faith lived out by Bos- 
worth and his biographer. 

Dr. Pye’s story brings vividly to mind 
the leathicg i the Dean's ee of 
Jesus’ ever faithful obeying of what he 
deemed the Father’s voice speaking to his 
soul, And Bosworth’s obeying that voice 
found a “chance to work ie the common 
good.” 
Dr. Pye in his biography uses the phrase: 
“The divinity of Christ in us.” Many Uni- 
tarians gladly quote, “Let this mind be in 
you which was also in Christ Jesus.” The 
oie of God was in him. The spirit of 

is in us. 

We can rejoice with Bosworth that Jesus 
planted “certain transforming convictions” 
within men; that he was “the universal 
brother”; that he is “seen divine because 
of his | character, not because born of a 


He says the doctrine of the Trinity helped 
to “meet the philosophical presuppositions 
of Greek thought.” Dean Phadas Carroll 
Everett, a Unitarian, Dean of the Harvard 
Divinity School, said that the greatest doc- 
trine of the New Testament was the doc- 
trine of the Holy Spirit. 

As to the crucifixion, we feel that Bos- 
worth has colored the tragic martyrdom with 
certain theological theories Unitarians re- 

, but we all join him in soul stirring 

as to its mighty meaning, bearing 

upon the history of man’s struggle for 
spiritual progress. 

- Bosworth was an evangel of “the Jesus 

‘movement for establishing a civilization 

of men of good will in all the earth.” He 

s my favorite teacher in Oberlin Theo- 


logical Seminary, 1894-97. The biograph 
nae mind net radiant light in De Pree 
comprehensive life philosophy presented in 
Vol. I. Here blends the hought of the 
teacher and of the author who besides being 


a student of Dr. Bosworth’s was also his 


_secretary for six years. 


WARD R. CLARKE 


Impartial, provocative 


HOME FROM THE COLD WARS. 
Leslie Roberts. Boston: The Beacon Press. 
$2.50. ; 

It seems unfortunate to this reviewer 
that the publisher chose to stress the “from 
behind the Iron Curtain” aspect of Mr. 
Roberts’ latest book. Mr. Roberts did 
visit the Soviet Union in 1948 (no mean 
feat) but his stay was brief and his’ travels 
were not extensive. His report is that of 
an able, experienced journalist with an in- 
telligent interest in his subject, but it adds 
little fresh information. Reports on the 
extent of the war’s devastation, on the re- 
construction of Moscow (refurbished as a 
show piece for its 800th anniversary, al- 
though Mr. Roberts does not say so), on 
prices and living standards and on the great 
desire of the ordinary Soviet citizen for 
peace are not news. 

His chapter on the propaganda con- 
flict, part z= which appeared in the October 
Register, is excellent in many respects but 
disappointing in others. For example, his 
“journalistic gems from the Soviet line, 
collected by the author during his visit to 
the Soviet Union in 1948” are all apparently 
from one source; The New Times. This 
is not an adequate sampling of the Soviet 

ress and is hardly comparable to the il- 
ustrations which he draws from the Ameri- 
can press. Moreover, with all due respect 
to Mr. Roberts, it is not necessary to go 
to Moscow to read The New Times. That 
magazine is readily available, both in Eng- 
lish and Russian, in this country. And if, 
as he says, the Soviet press has not explicitly 
forecast war between the usa and the ussr, 
it repeatedly rants about the continuing 
and inevitable struggle between the sys- 
tems of which these two countries are the 
respective leaders. 


The value of Mr. Roberts’ book, and it 
has substantial value despite the foregoin 
criticisms, lies not in any “revelations 
but in his manner of approach. High on 
this credit side should be noted his in- 
tegrity and independence of mind. He 
follows no “line” and his conclusions, though 
often highly debatable, represent reasoned 
opinions frankly expressed rather than a 
priori judgments merely reasserted. His 
insights often are very shrewd and his 
opinions merit careful consideration. 


To American readers perhaps the most 
valuable chapters are those in which Mr. 
Roberts. describes British and Canadian at- 
titudes toward the United States. His com- 
ments are not conducive to continuing com- 
placency. This is also true of his summaries 
of Czech, Dutch, Belgian, Swedish and Fin- 
nish opinions. His final chapter, “The 
World and Its Uncles,” is provocative, and 
properly so. 

Finally, Mr. Roberts does not escape a 
certain amount of superficiality and over- 
simplification. But neither could anyone 
else who sought to cover so complex a sub- 
ject in so brief a space. 


WARREN B. WALSH 
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Hooks of Meaning 


SLU OO 


RELIGION IN THE. 
20th CENTURY 
Edited by VERGILIUS. FERM. 
“The editor may be congratulated for com- 
bining a mine of information about the oldest 


living religions up to the more recent.” 
—Ethics $5.00 
RELIGION THROUGH 

THE AGES 


By HERMON F, BELL and 
CHARLES S. MACFARLAND. 

“A timely, thought provoking book contain- 

ing a comprehensive confession of theistic 

faith.”—Christian Herald $5.00 


WHAT CAN WE BELIEVE? 

By VERGILIUS FERM. . 
“A wise, clear and timely volume,. full of 
helpful illustrations, which meets the ordi- 
nary reader on his own ground,”—Prof. E. S. 
Brightman, Boston Univ. $3.00 


PROBLEMS OF MEN 

By JOHN DEWEY. 
“An amazing book, rich in ideas . . . devoted 
to the problems and issues of actual life.” 
—N. Y. Herald Tribune $5.00 


ESSAYS IN SCIENCE 
AND PHILOSOPHY 

By ALFRED NORTH WHITEHEAD. 
“A variety and richness of subject matter; 
provides fascinating reading and bears the 
authentic stamp of the man’s genius.”—Sat. 
Review of Literature. $4.75 


EXISTENTIALISM 

By JEAN-PAUL SARTRE, 
“A crisp, lucid, and lively presentation of 
Sartre’s philosophy.” — Book-of-the-Month- 
Club $2.75 
HINDU PHILOSOPHY 

By THEOS BERNARD. 
“A most welcome, intelligible account of 
Hindu philosophy.”—Library Journal $8.75 


DICTIONARY OF PHILOSOPHY 
Edited by DAGOBERT D. RUNES. 
“All embracing in content, clear in exposi- 
tion, objective in viewpoint and earmarked 
by a correctness that is inescapable.’—Dean 
Carroll, Duquesne U. $6.00 


HASIDISM: 
The Revolt of the Unlearned 

By MARTIN BUBER. 
The ideas which underlie this great Jewish 
religious movement are interpreted here by 
its foremost exponent. $3.75 


CHRISTIAN SCIENCE 
AND PHILOSOPHY 
By HENRY STEIGER. 
“After reading this remarkable study, no aca- 
demic critic could ever dismiss Mary Baker 
Eddy as a negligible thinker.”—Christian Sci- 
ence Monitor $3.75 
At your Bookstore or use Coupon: 
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127TH YEAR 


Dedicated to the freedom of expression of the liberal religious fellowship as a whole 


pEc. 1948 


If you would like to arrange a creche in your church similar to the one pictured below, 
write to the Religious Arts Guild, 25 Beacon St., for an enlargement of this picture 
and a sheet of suggestions for making the creche. 


(An imaginative reconstr aren of the Sots of the Nativity, a as related also to the 


deification of the Emperor which took place about that time. 


The basis of the story 


is the well-established fact of the universality of sym gee and mutual help among 
e 


poor folk, particularly in the Orient a very strong e 


ment of community life, and 


also the fact that the birth of a child, particularly a son, is now and was then a 
sacred and social event calling for celebration.) 


A Decree Went Out From 


Caesar Augustus 


by ROBERT T. WESTON 


IN ROME a portly and arrogant figure paced up and down a great hall; stopped, 


beckoned to a slave, and said sharply, “Call a scribe! 


1”? 


The slave vanished silently, and as he went, the figure muttered, “Trouble on 


the Danube! Trouble on the Rhine! Trouble in Syria! Always trouble! 


Let these 


people and their property be registered. Then we'll know what taxes we can collect 
and also where our legions are most needed.” 


Couriers on foot, couriers on horse- 
back and with chariots hurried to the 
outposts of the empire. Little ships hoist- 
ed anchor at the mouth of the Tiber; the 
splash of oars and the flapping of sails 
answered to the shouts and fevered ac- 
tivity of men on shore as one by one 
the ships moved out of the harbor and 
disappeared. On land the marching of 
men and the beat of horses’ hooves re- 
sounded to the same thought: the em- 
peror had spoken! 

Far in the distant reaches of the em- 
pire this was soon followed by great ex- 
citement. Rumors of war, rumors of 
rebellions, rumors of new and heavy 
taxes, spread over the provinces. Arriv- 
ing couriers set up a flurry of local offi- 
cials everywhere, and their arrival was 
quickly followed by the hasty departure 
12 


of more couriers. Detachments of 
troops marched to the borders of prov- 
inces and to troubled regions; supply 
convoys gathered and followed them. 
Everywhere excited groups of men 
gathered, whispered, shouted angrily, 
cried maledictions. Hotheads took to the 
hills, formed bands to harry and plunder 
the convoys and troops. Merchants and 
innkeepers laid in heavy supplies in 
anticipation of increased business. 
Caesar had spoken. 
* * * * 

The day was bleak and dreary. Gusts 
of wind fitfully assailed the trees that 
sheltered the Galilean village, whipped 
the hurrying folk on the street as they 
clutched their garments more closely 
about them. In the small huts of the 
village the poor huddled together for 


~ them. 


warmth. Some had fires in a corner; 
others wrapped extra garments around 
Fuel was expensive and scarce. 

Up and down the narrow streets a 
small group of people moved from door 
to door, grim-faced town officials fol- 
lowed by curious children. At the end 
of one street they came to a small hut 
which from the tools arranged at one 
side was obviously a carpenter’s home. 
Simple and primitive in its furnishings, 
it seemed more a shelter from occasional 
storms, and a sleeping place, than a 
house to be lived in day and night. Thus, 
indeed, were all the homes of the poor 
in Palestine. 

There in the curtained doorway a 
young woman stared in horror at the 
officials as her husband protested in 
dismay: “But we can’t go now!” 

“Everyone must register! Both you 
and your wife,” came the firm reply. 

“But think what you are saying! Our 
home is in Bethlehem of Judea! Miriam 
can’t make such a trip now!” cried the 
young husband. 

“There are no exceptions! The de- 
cree says ‘Every one’, and that means 
both of you.” 

“But we haven’t even an ox or a cart, 
and Miriam can’t travel on foot!” 

“T can’t help it!” the harassed official 
replied sharply, “I didn’t make the de- 
cree,” and hastily he backed out and 
was gone. 

But as Joseph, the husband, was fret- 
ting and Mary wept, there was a call 
at the door: “Peace be with you!” 

Joseph answered, “Peace be to you 
also. Who is it?” 

A face peered into the windowless 
room. “It’s Isaac, your neighbor,” he 
said. “Can’t stop; we've got to pack in 
a hurry for we’ve quite a way to go 
and we must start in the morning. But 
Simon, my brother, remembered that 
you also are from Bethlehem. We 
thought maybe you'd like to use our 
donkey for Miriam, seeing that she is 
not strong and her time is near. You 
are from Bethlehem, aren’t you? The 
decree didn’t allow any too much time.” 

“Yes, but—we’ve no money. This is 
our first child, and we’ve spent our last 


‘piece of copper for—”.. 


“Never mind that! Who said anything 
about money? Be ready at sunup and 
we'll stop for you,” and the face was 
gone. 

“Oh, the blessed Isaac!” cried Mary, 
and Joseph answered, “Yes, indeed; this 
is certainly very kind of them. Now 
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we'll be sure of getting there. All the 
same, one can’t make a trip without 
money or supplies, and I shan’t be able 
to collect for a long time yet for the 
job I’m working on. Whatever shall 
we do?” 

But even as he was speaking, there 
was another voice at the door. Two 
women, one of Mary’s age and one gray- 
haired, pushed aside the curtain at the 
door and entered, their arms piled high 
with bundles. 

“Peace be unto you,” said the older 
one, and as she spoke, both stooped and 
placed their bundles on the floor. 

“Miriam and Joseph,” the older 
woman began, but as she hesitated, the 
younger broke in impetuously, “You see, 
we too have to register, but we were 
born here and have no great trouble to 
do it, and we thought about you — that 
you have all that long way to go and 
will need food and extras, so we wrapped 
up a few things and we hope you can use 
them.” 

Mary rose hastily and threw her arms 
around her, “Oh, the Lord bless you! 
Thank you, Abby and Martha!” 

Martha, the older of the two, answered 
hastily, “Oh, goodness, you don’t need 
to thank us! There were some others 
besides us, and we were all worried 
about you and the little one that is to 
come. Here’s a small purse that some 
of the men made up.” 

And suddenly the little hut was 
crowded with friends and neighbors, all 
giving advice. “Now be careful, and 
don’t try to go too fast!” “Start early, 
and stop often for rest!” ‘Watch out 
for the bandits!” “Joseph, you must 
take extra good care of her!” 

Then the gray-haired Martha turned 
and said firmly, “Now, out you go, all 
of you! You'll get our little Miriam too 
excited. She must rest well before her 
long trip.” And soon the house was 
empty of all save Mary and Joseph. 

For a time Mary and Joseph laughed 
and chattered joyfully over their gifts; 
then they knelt down and gave thanks to 
God for their good neighbors and their 
kindness. This done, they carefully 
packed everything into bags which could 
be loaded on the donkey and carried 
with them. Joseph put away his tools 
until he should have returned from the 
trip, and then it was time for sleep. 

Soon came the morning, with hasty 
last minute touches, and a neighbor 
coming in to assure them that she and 
her husband would look after things 
while they were gone. 

As the sun was just peering over the 
horizon, Simon and Isaac, each loaded 
with packs, came up with the donkey. 
Others appeared and crowded around. 
There were hasty farewells, and the 
little party set off, to join two or three 

other such groups on the way. Mary 
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was seated on the donkey with her bun- 
dles packed around her io give her all 
possible comfort. All the party watched 
over her through the day to be sure that 
she had sufficient rest and care and 
that the unaccustomed strain of riding 
the donkey was not too great for her. 

The men talked among themselves 
about the best route, of where they 
would stay when they arrived, and of 
how they should arrange their camp at 
night for protection against bandits. 
Poor as they were, they did not really 
expect to be molested. Yet one never 
knew. Bandits were sure to be on the 
prowl for wealthier prey, since the cen- 
sus required so many people to be on the 
road to their family homes for registra- 
tion. 

That very evening, as they were enter- 
ing more rugged country and beginning 
to look for a place to camp, an armed 
band suddenly confronted them and de- 
manded all their possessions. Ragged, 
fierce-looking men, they demanded also 
that the younger men join their band. 
They were patriots, they said, and they 
needed both recruits and supplies to en- 
able them to harass Roman troops and 
supply convoys. 

And then they saw Mary. “But this 
young woman!” exclaimed their leader, 
“What is she doing on a trip like this? 
In her condition!” When it was ex- 
plained to him he said, “Give them back 
all their goods. We must protect every 
mother in Israel. She must be safe- 
guarded. We will go with them, but in 
secret, and from a distance we shall 
watch to see that they are not troubled 
again.” And thus Mary had saved the 
little group, some of whom had been 
grumbling that she might prove too 
great a risk. 

A few days of peaceful and slow 
travel followed. Perhaps they might 
have gone faster without their volunteer 
escorts who led them a somewhat cir- 
cuitous route as they foraged and 
watched for plunder. Nevertheless they 
traveled in safety and comfort, and it 
was not many days before they were at 
Bethlehem. There the little band split 
up. The bandits, unseen, melted away 
into the crowds. Simon and Isaac went 
with Mary and Joseph to all the places 
where there might be room for travelers, 
but indeed, every house was filled with 
relatives who had returned for the cen- 
sus, and Mary’s and Joseph’s people 
were all dead. 

Finally they went back to the princi- 
pal inn of the town. The innkeeper was 
called out, and Simon and Isaac talked 
with him earnestly. 

“Oh, why didn’t you say so at first?” 
he cried. “I can’t give them any rooms, 
for those are all taken, but I can at least 
fix up a safe place in the stable where 
she'll be warm and comfortable, and if 
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there is need, let me know and I'll find 
an experienced woman to tend her. Had 
I but known, I would have saved you a 
place, and yet—perhaps she'll be better 
off in the quiet and peace out there than 
in the noisy inn where our guests may 
grow boisterous and quarrelsome.” 

So in a corner of the stable a clean 
bed of precious straw was arranged, 
blankets were thrown, and as night 
closed down the little group from Naza- 
reth was warm and sheltered from the 
wind. Warmer, indeed, were they than 
they might have been in the inn, where 
the rooms were cold. Only in the big 
room where the men gathered and ex- 
changed stories was there a fire. 

Indeed, it was true; for Mary, the 
stable was a far better, warmer, more 
peaceful place than the inn. It, too, was 
a bit crowded. The night was chilly. 
The oxen and milch cows were gathered 
in as were also many of the beasts that 
travelers from far places had brought 
with them. 

Yet all were glad to be in the shelter 
of the stable. The animals munched 
contentedly on their grain and hay, and 
the warmth of their bodies made the 
stable cozy and pleasant. Simon and 
Isaac piled their packs nearby and pre- 
pared to keep watch in case help should 
be needed for Mary. Joseph gently set- 
tled Mary as comfortably as possible 
for the night, and then lay down to rest 
himself. Darkness settled down upon 
them like a soft blanket, and all was 
peaceful. The shouts and laughter from 
the inn seemed a great distance away. 
The wind whistled and whined outside, 
but inside all was quiet. _ 

Occasionally there were sounds out- 
side as of others coming in late, want- 
ing lodging and being turned away. 
Bethlehem was not a large city, and 
many a traveler made his bed in the 
open and shivered through the night 
until dawn. Prowlers crept through the 
streets of the town, looking for loot, but 
Mary and Joseph rested securely in the 
stable. 

And yet—as exhausted from the trip 
and the anxious searching through the 
town for shelter, Mary sank down to 
sleep—she wakened almost at once with 
a sharp cry: “Oh, Joseph, run quickly! 
Get help! My time has come!” But 
Joseph remained at her side to comfort 
her, and Simon and Isaac who had 
stayed near in case of need, ran to call 
the innkeeper. 

They were not gone long, but as 
they returned with the woman whom 
the innkeeper had found for them, 
they were greeted with a shrill cry, a 
baby’s voice. The exhaustion of this 
last day, the strain of the unaccus- 
tomed travel, the anxious search for 
shelter, all had combined to hasten 

(Continued on page 23) 
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Jesus and the Coming World Religion — 


by HORACE WESTWOOD 


IF EVER THE HOUR arrives when, as religious liberals, we become so sophisticated 
as to cease to respond to the simple beauty of the Christmas stories as related in 
the gospel narratives, then it will be indeed evident that we are spiritually desti- 
tute. Likewise, if ever it should come to pass that in our intellectual pride we gaze 
with condescending eyes upon the heroic figure of the Galilean, or that, through 
spiritual conceit we become so hardened that the truth of his insights no longer 
inspires our hearts, then we shall cease to be a religious people and the glory of 
our liberal heritage will have departed forever. 


Let there be no mistake about the 
truth that we have far to travel before we 
reach his stature, and if we imagine we 
have surpassed it we are self-deceived. 
How the words in the opening chapter of 
Mark’s narrative (the earliest we pos- 
sess) ring down the aisles of the cen- 
turies, “Jesus came into Galilee, preach- 
ing the gospel of the Kingdom of God”! 
Not his gospel, but the “good news” of 
that which is universal and eternal, mov- 
ing within the events and the limited 
areas of time. How desperately the 
world of our day, held in bondage by 
chains of historic circumstance and 
things temporal, needs its liberating 
power. 

But also let there be no mistake about 
this: that gospel was not the message 
of historic Christianity (which, by its 
circumscriptions perverted it and sought, 
as it is still seeking, to make the world 
religion—a world religion which, despite 
its claims of universality, automatically 
excludes the greater portion of all those 
“who struggle and aspire”). And this, 
because it is based on a dogmatic prin- 
ciple which Jesus would have denied, 
and which, were he among us today, 
we may be sure he would repudiate with 
indignation. 

Above all, at this season of the Na- 
tivity, let the “good news” he proclaimed 
remind us of our mission as_ liberal 
churches, for though couched in different 
terms, when measured in terms of pur- 
pose and goal, our gospel has the same 
all-inclusiveness, since it recognizes no 
boundaries of race or clime and no 
spiritually “chosen people.” While it 
should be stressed with humility of spirit, 
it must never be forgotten that churches 
of the liberal heritage are the only re- 
ligious institutions devoted to estab- 
lishing a world religion which advocates 
the principle of an inclusive universalit 
embracing what is good in every fai 
and opposing anything in the nature 
of a sect; the only religious institutions 
committed without equivocation to the 
scientific spirit, acknowledging no au- 
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thority save that of truth and governed 
in its quest by love for mankind in the 
spirit of freedom. Also, in pursuin 
this goal, we are completely persuade 
that only such a world religion can de- 
velop an awareness of spiritual unity 
among all peoples—an awareness with- 
out which humanity is doomed irrevoca- 
bly to self-destruction and oblivion. 

Historic Christianity sought (and 
still seeks) to be such a world religion, 
but in the nature of the case, as already 
indicated, it cannot be an all-inclusive 
faith. How can it be, since its very basis 
(re-emphasized repeatedly at the World 
Assembly of the World Council oi 
Churches recently held in Amsterdam 
and described by Time as the most 
representative Christian conference in 
four hundred years) is the dogmatic 
principle which insists upon the recogni- 
tion of “Jesus Christ as Savior and Lord”? 
Mohammedanism, Buddhism, Confucian- 
ism and other religions have likewise 
aes to capture the allegiance of 
mankind. But not one of these, despite 
the many excellent truths each contains— 
and in which we rejoice—can be an all- 
inclusive faith. For not only do they 
maintain an attitude of exclusive su- 
periority in relation to one another, but 
their foundations are out of keeping 
with the established scientific discoveries 
of the past one hundred years; also 
out of keeping with those conceptions 
of the universe and of man which charac- 
terize the intellectual outlook of our 
modern world. And any world re- 
ligion having for its goal the spiritual 
unity of mankind, must not only be free 
from the spirit of exclusion, but clearly 
recognize that the basic foundations of 
religious belief are changing, even as 
many have already changed. 

Consider, for example, a fundamental 
change with regard to Christianity it- 
self. Paul, who perhaps more than any 
other individual laid the intellectual 
foundations of the Christian Faith, was 
quite explicit about what he believed 
when he wrote, “Other foundation can 


no man lay than that is laid, which is 
Christ Jesus.” 

This may have been perfectly true 
for the particular type of Christianity 
which Paul emphasized, but it cannot 


possibly provide the foundation for a 
world religion which recognizes the 
principle of an inclusive universality. 
No Mohammedan could accept it—for it 
excludes him. No Jew could accept it— 
for it automatically shuts him out. The 
same is true with regard to those belong- 
ing to other religions. Furthermore, eac 

of these others would contend with per- 
fect logic, that if the foundation of a 
world religion rests upon personal lead- 
ership, then a pretty good case may be 


‘made for the prophet who was the 


founder of their own particular faith. 

Thus the Jew would make a case for 
Moses, the Buddhist for Buddha and the 
others for the personal founders of. their 
individual religions. 

_So when we begin to consider the 
foundations of belief, we come face to 
face with this fundamental change. Most 
of the great religions of the past have 
made belief in and loyalty to their 
founders a cornerstone f faith, How- 
ever, in the light of the comparative 
study of the various religions, the founda- 
tion for a world religion advocating the 
spiritual unity of mankind, cannot be 
a person. Because the claim that any 
single individual is exclusively the one 
true prophet of the Most High cannot 
possibly be universally vindicated, it 


must give way to the larger truth that 


God has many prophets each of whom 
may make a contribution to the com- 
mon life of all. 

But there are other and even more 
significant changes in the foundations 
of belief. Take for instance the con- 
viction which has dominated most of the 
religion of the past, namely that man 
is a citizen of two worlds: one here be- 
low, one above (or beyond). Here was 
the world 


and _ historical circumstance—the wor 


of nature—of physical es _ 
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of tangible things that can be seen and 
which makes itself known through the a 


rad 


senses. But there was also another 


world beyond nature, a supernatural 
world. Now while it was recognized 
that this tangible world could not be 
ignored, for we have to live in it and 
make terms with it, it was emphasized 
that the realm of paramount importance 
was this super-world, the supernatural 
order. For in this super-world man 
not only had his origin but his ultimate 
destiny. From this he came and to 
this he will return when he shuffles off 
his mortal coil. Therefore, while it was 
important that he come to terms with 
the tangible world of things Sega 
to time, his real concern must be wit 
the supernatural world which belongs 
to eternity. For if he failed in this he 
became a lost soul doomed to everlasting 


woe. 

Indeed, this above everything else is 
precisely what the religions of the past 
— particularly Christianity — have meant 
meant by Salvation. We get its full im- 
plication in the old hymn still sung in 
many churches. 

A charge to keep I have, 
A God to glorify, 

A never dying soul to save 
And fit it for the sky. 

In any event, this conviction of the 
existence of two worlds, one natural 
and the other supernatural, has been and 
still remains, the intellectual and primary 
foundation of most religion. 

But it will not be and cannot be the 
cornerstone for the beliefs of the com- 
ing world religion. Because, despite the 
fact that it is still present in much re- 
ligious teaching, our age—on evidential 
grounds beyond successful refutation— 
rejects even the idea. For every aspect 
of our civilization is built upon the truth 
that there is only one world, the natural— 
and since the universe is one, the super- 
natural does not even exist. Every- 
thing oes to the past, everything 
present today and every event which 
may happen in the future belongs to 
this one universal order, because nature 
is all inclusive and beyond it nothing 
exists. 

What a revolution, and how wonderful 
it will prove in its unifying influence for 
the spiritual life of man! Religion with- 
in the framework of the natural! 
Spiritual values as manifestations of the 
natural order! The principles underlying 
faith, prayer, inspiration and all the rest, 
within the orbit of nature’s universal 


_law! Nor can our ideas concerning God 
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be divorced from it, for 

All are but parts of one stupendous whole, 
Whose body Nature is, on 4 God the soul. 
God! Man! Manifestations of the same 

life and spirit in one world. 
Consider the effect of all this upon 
the idea of revelation. Up to this 
moment in history, a major foundation 
of faith was the belief that man is 
doomed to walk in darkness unless God 
sends some miraculous light—unless God 
to him from the heavens above, 
gh some prophet or seer, he can 
have no guiding word. Truth about 
universe and his own nature can 
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Most of the religion of yesterday was 
unconsciously founded upon what 
might be called the agnostic attitude 
to life since it was felt that truth is 
unknowable. . . . Qur contemporary 
world no longer accepts the dictum 
that truth about the universe and 
ourselves is unknowable, for if it did 
science . .. would be sheer idiocy. 


never be known unless God in his infi- 
nite wisdom and mercy makes it known. 
For truth it was believed is a mystery 
beyond all human comprehension, ex- 
cept through divine revelation from on 
high. Therefore, most of the religion 
of yesterday was unconsciously founded 
upon what might be called the agnostic 
attitude® to life since it was held that 
truth is unknowable. 

But here again, we discover  far- 
reaching changes. Our contemporary 
world no longer accepts the dictum that 
truth about the universe and ourselves 
is unknowable, for if it did even the 
very notion of science, which is but or- 
ganized knowledge, would be sheer 
idiocy. As a matter of fact, our entire 
modern outlook is built upon the confi- 
dence that every phase of life and ex- 

erience may be explored and its nature 
nown. Given the tools of investigation 
and given time enough, all things yield 


* The implications of this are so far-reaching 
that they really require a separate article. Un- 
fortunately, it is not generally recognized that 
most philosophy and most religion belong, intel- 
lectually, to the pre-Baconian era of human 
thought. The epistemology, or theory of knowl- 
edge of that era was decidedly agnostic since it 
was based on the supposition that truth in its 
essential nature was unknowable by the human 
mind, in and of itself alone. 

This supposition concerning the unknowability of 
truth gave rise to two important and misleading 
developments in this history of intellectual and 
religious evolution: 

1. Intellectually it was responsible for the 
a priori type of thinking, based upon assumed 
first principles or absolutes, the method being 
“find the facts to fit the principles.’ Such an 
approach is entirely foreign to scientific proce- 
dures. Yet it still governs much _ philosophical 
speculation and is basic to most religion. 

2. In man’s religious life it was definitely 
responsible for the emergence of belief in revela- 
tion, for since truth was unknowable, man was 
doomed to the darkness of spiritual ignorance 
unless God, through revelation, made known His 
will. From this point of view the historic ‘‘re- 
vealed” religions are decidedly agnostic in their 
theory of knowledge and of the nature of truth. 
Christianity is no exception to this. 

There is a third aspect of this which is equally 
important. agnostic epistemology invariably 
results in the delusion of “the authority of private 
opinion.” Roman Catholicism escapes this delu- 
sion because of its permanent “frame of reference” 
—the authority of the church. Protestantism, how- 
ever, since it sets up the right of private opinion 
in the aed cpa of the Scriptures as the final 
authority, is still a prey to it. Nor have religious 
liberals entirely esca Of what value is freedom 
of belief if truth is unknowable? On the other 
hand if truth is knowable, then the particular 
significance that the right of private opinion has 
held in the past, loses its meaning. In the last 
analysis the truth is not a matter of opinion at all, 
but of evidence, and to the evidence, private 
opinion and freedom of belief must of necessity bow. 

Intellectually, the real departure in religion is 
not on the question of belief but on the question 
of the theory of knowledge. Unitarianism, because 
of what it is in itself, will sooner or later re- 
pudiate the essential agnosticism of the Protestant 
position and revealed religion. Then will 
come the day of its power. 


to the spirit of human inquiry and there 
is nothing hidden that may not be dis- 
covered. The whole universe is an open 
book whose pages may be read, and 
will be read, as we develo the necessary 
skills. 

No longer then are the foundations 
of belief dependent upon the oracles 
of priests or upon the subjective visions 
of prophets; upon the revelations of 
seers having access to mysteries which 
present a closed door to mortals like 
ourselves. No longer will faith be de- 
pendent upon creeds which are the fruit 
of blind speculation, or upon dogmas 
based upon revelations whose validity 
cannot be established. No longer will it 
be necessary to lift beseeching hands and 
cry to the heavens, “Send down thy truth, 
O God, lest we go astray!” And no 
longer will faith be one thing and 
knowledge another, for faith will grow 
out of knowledge and man will become 
as certain of the laws which will give 

idance to his spirit and which must 
old sway over his moral life and social 
relations, as is the astronomer who 
charts the courses of the stars, or as the 
hysicist and chemist concerning the 
aws governing matter, or as the aviator 
in his obedience to the laws which make 
possible his flight. Nor will all this be a 
matter of private opinion. It will be 
verified truth and universally established, 
just as valid at the poles as at the 
equator, just as binding upon Russians 


‘ as upon Americans, just as obligatory for 


the peasant as for the philosopher, for 
the laws upholding the structure of the 
universe from electrons to stars, from the 
smallest microbe to highest thought of 
man are no respecters of persons be 
they black or ei yellow or brown. 
Nor do they favor any chosen nation. 
Nor are they limited to any particular 
time or place. And as man discovers 
these laws, as he surely will, and as he 
obeys them, which he must if he would 


have life rather than death, he will be 


conscious of a certainty he has never 
known before and live in the security 
of a great peace which no evil circum- 
stance can destroy. 

Some people, as they contemplate 
these changes in the foundations of be- 
lief give way to the spirit of fear. But 
they are as powerless to prevent them 
as was the fabled king to prevent the 
incoming tide. For Tennyson spake 
truly when he said, 


The old order changeth yielding place 
to new, 

And God fulfills himself in many ways, 

Lest one good custom should corrupt 
the world. 


Therefore, these changes are inevita- 
ble. The shift from dependence upon 
prophets, priests, seers; messiahs and 

ersonal leaders, to principle. The shift 
fae the uncertainties and frustrations 
of supernaturalism to faith in the order 
of Nature, the undivided universe which 
is our home. The shift from unprovable 
revelation to demonstrable knowledge. 


(Continued on page 19) 
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the following article. 


Fellowship is Not Enough 


by HENRY J. CADBURY 


IT IS POSSIBLE to recognize new patterns emerging in American churches, par- 
ticularly in those of a liberal tendency. Externally they show in the organization 
of service committees, in new conscientious attention to social implications of re- 
ligion, in recruitment of young people and lay people in active participation in 


areas of human need. 

Though some of this is on denomina- 
tional lines—service of a sect for a sect— 
its parallelism tends to bring diverse 
groups into practical co-operation, ig- 
noring sectarian frontiers. Personally I 
prefer co-operation that rises out of com- 
mon ground and a common cause to 
that which is due to abstract theories 
of unity and a somewhat ashamed de- 
sire for an appearance of unity. The 
history of the American Friends Service 
Committee illustrates this development. 
Like other American groups we had in- 
herited theological differences from the 


past, accentuated by geographical pro-. 


vincialisms. The first World War, es- 
pecially because of our common pacifism, 
set betore us a united search for an ap- 
propriate positive expression to match 
the negative persistence of our noncon- 
formity to the belligerent state of the 
nation. In joint efforts at relief with 
British Quakers we became conscious of 
our world-wide fellowship as a society 
of Friends. At home we were drawn 
closer and closer to the two other major 
pacifist Christian sects, the Mennonites 
and the Brethren, and when they too 
formed their service committees, we 
worked happily together. In the earliest 
days of the Unitarian Service Commit- 
tee we were working side by side for 
Spaniards and for refugees in Lisbon, 
Spain and Southern France. At the 
present moment the dozen voluntary 
agencies with which we are working 
either under craLoc in Germany or un- 
der Lara in Japan include denominational 
groups like Lutherans and Catholics, in- 
terdenominational groups like the ywca 
and the Church World Service, and labor 
groups like arn and cro. 

Moreover our own organization has be- 
come in some ways interdenominational. 
In funds and in personnel it depends 
heavily on non-Quaker but sympathetic 
sources. There have always been a ma- 
jority of non-Friends in our work camps, 
in our Civilian Public Service Units, in 
our international Institutes and Seminars. 
Our donors, whether of money or of 
goods, and our staff both at home and 
abroad have been—either a large majority 
or a large minority of them—not official 
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church members with us. It is with a 
sense of humility and responsibility that 
we recognize how many persons even be- 
yond the participation already mentioned 
have come to impute to us their own 
ideals and to give us their loyalty. 

Human misery on a scale unprece- 
dented even in less civilized ages is 
today conspicuous both to those who 
suffer and those who succor. Generous, 
unselfish giving is the Christian answer. 
It must be distinguished from many kinds 
of state and private charity in its free- 
dom from other motives. It will be non- 
partisan. It will be ungrudging and with- 
out rebuke, like the love of God “who 
giveth to all men liberally and upbraideth 
not.” It will not be concerned to make 
converts, to win gratitude. It will be 
much more concerned to be friends than 
to win friends. 
cipient’s self-respect, it will express the 
donor’s humility and even repentance. 
Now under religious motivation young 
people are invited to serve the nation 
or the wider or the smaller community by 
volunteering their personal services, in 
Service Committee projects. 

When this service crosses frontiers it 
forms a new pattern in foreign service. 
It lacks many of the patronizing, propa- 
gandizing features attributed to the older 
mission movement. " It is the propaganda 
of the deed and, whether as substitute 
or supplement to the overseas evange- 
list of an earlier day, it marks a new and 
fruitful departure in the technique of 
world-wide Christian service. In Asia 
our teams of workers make contact with 
the people, as they distribute drugs in 
both Communist and Nationalist China, 
or as in India they join with Hindu, Sikh, 
Moslem and native Christians as well 
as with government agencies and West- 
ern missionaries of all groups in fighting 
famine or the wants of refugees. Just 
as modern Christians are learning a new 
technique parallel to foreign missions, 
we are learning on the domestic scene a 
new pattern parallel to home missions 
or to old fashioned philanthropy. This 
involves not more condescension but 
more humility, working with as well as 
for the underprivileged. How richly re- 


It will regard the re-. 


warding such experiences are the record 
of recent decades abundantly illustrates. 
I think of the long discussions in work 
camps near the arctic circle as Finns and 
Americans repair together schools and 
farmsteads in the wake of retreating 
Nazis. I think of the fellowship of van- 
quished and victor, as the world calls 
them, at our community centers in three 
zones of Germany. I think of common 
tasks shared in Mexico or in Jeper ' 

In 1920 during a prolonged and bitter 
strike at Marion, North Carolina, two 
of my young friends were dispatched to 
distribute relief in the name of all the 
churches in America to the destitute 
children of the workers. When the 
strike was finally over, each of them 
wrote to me announcing that on the 
termination of this assignment each had 
been offered a permanent job—one by the 
labor union, the other by the mill owner. 
I realized that they had learned how to 
practice an inclusive fellowship. In the 
typhus epidemic in Poland about that 
time one of our British nurses died. She 
had endeared herself to all the people of 
the village and they begged the priest 
to let them bury her in the sacred ground 
among their own dead. She was no 
Catholic, probably she was not even 
baptized, and of course the priest had to 
refuse. So instead they dug a grave for 
her just .outside the churchyard wall, 
and laid her there. But that night 
something mysterious happened and 
when the priest woke next morning he 
found that the wall had a bulge built 
in it and the new grave was now on the 
inside. = 

In the limitless need of our time, when 
only wholesale national and international 
resources and control can prevent whole- 
sale enticing private agencies must re- 
grettably make choices, but I think there 
are reasonable lines for doing so, For 
our part we are thinking more and more 
in terms of personal services and less of 
large scale relief. This is partly making — 
a virtue out of necessity, but it is partly — 
because we believe the personal touch is — 
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the world. From a dozen countries where 
cold, hunger and disease are matched 

fear, despair and distrust we are 
assured that the latter are even more 
assuaged by our physical ministrations. 
As self help is better than being helped, 
so the ideal thing would be if we could 
help others help those in still greater 
need. If it is more blessed to give than 
to receive, then a supreme service would 
be to make it possible for others too to 
be givers. 

With this in mind American Friends 
are exploring together with the Russians 
possible approaches to reciprocal giving 
between the two countries. One of the 
ee memories of the Quakerspeisung 
in Germany in 1920-24, when some forty 
Americans were supplying each day an 
extra meal to over a million selected 
undernourished children, was the happy 
faces of many of the sixty thousand 
teachers who without a cent of pay or 
a bite of the precious food they were 
distributing gladly shared in what the 
New Testament calls the “daily minis- 
tration.” Another example has come more 
recently to my attention. For a year 
and a half, a dozen Americans have been 
engaged in a modest relief undertaking 
in Hungary. If you ask how they got 
behind the iron curtain the answer is 
that like the graveyard wall the curtain 
itself moved to take them in. One group 
they are helping is some students in a 
bombed out normal school, which was 
greatly handicapped for want of glass in 
the windows. There was also a munic- 
ipal orchestra in Budapest badly in need 
of dress suits. Our energetic clothing 
department collected enough of these 
articles—so often white elephants from 
the past in American households—to fit 
out the whole orchestra. And the orches- 
tra in gratitude gave a_ benefit per- 
formance to buy the window glass for 
our proteges in the normal school. 

Another selection which has char- 
acterized our own policy for over thirty 
years is deliberate preference for situa- 
tions of conflict or tension. There is 
something other than mere philanthropy 
in our undertakings., They are intended 
to challenge as boldly as possible the 
spirit and method of war. They indicate 
a refusal to accept the self-righteous 
partisanship of current domestic or 
foreign affairs and to provide a virus 
against what the New Yorker has lately 
called the world’s most dangerous com- 
municable disease—resort to the use of 
force. The Jewish victims of Hitler, 
the Japanese-American victims of evacua- 
tion found in us their early friends. The 
victims of industrial maladjustment or of 
white monopoly in America provide as 

enuine a c Seat to imaginative 
Christian statesmanship as the prisoners 
of war in France or the political refugees 
in France, India and Pakistan. 

As Edith Cavell said of patriotism, so 


~ fellowship, if it excludes any man, “is 
not enough.” Social solidarity, the com- 


munity, deserves our loyalty only if it 
.f. 


=. 


is not a loyalty matched with hostility 
to others. One of the most heartbreaking 
tragedies is the way in which beneficent 
relief to the needy is used as a tool 
against someone else—perhaps equally in 
need. Food is becoming merely a weapon 
in a cold war. So we half starve our 
former enemies and even our former 
friends and try to bribe the “good” 
to be good. So we alternately appease 
Communist against Fascist and Fascist 
against Communist, and likewise with 
Zionist and Arab. 

The immediate horror of our time 
is fear of war, and rightly so. When 
millions of persons in all great nations 
have within the past few years ac- 
quiesced in waging war and when the 
various victors (I need not discuss the 
vanquished) are complacent and unre- 
pentant for having done so, the proba- 
bility of their acquiescing again is only 
too real and frightening a danger. This 
widespread justification and assent is 
more menacing than all the weapons 
men can invent. Neither in Russia nor in 
the West will they be dissuaded by fear 
or prevented by covenant. Some other 
pattern must take possession of their 
minds if peace will truly come. Service 
and fellowship may not be the direct 
approach to the elimination of war, but 
perhaps indirect approaches are fully 
as good ones. They must rest upon a 
human noblesse oblige, on a sense of 
man’s dignity and obligations, and con- 
versely on penitence and sense of guilt 
for man’s inhumanity to man. A Scot- 
tish paper lately headed an article with 
this paraphrase of one of the negro 
spirituals—“Were you there . . . when 
they overran Prague?” As an American 
I would make it run, “Were you there 
when they dropped the atom bomb?” 
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We lift our troubled hands to God 
And life is his reply. 
Before his face our lives we live, 
Into his love we die. . 
EMILY GREENE BALCH, Wellesley, Mass. 


We have heard a good deal of late 
of man’s demonic capacity. We must 
bear in mind his alternative possiblities 
for good. Man is at the same time, as 
Pascal observed, “the shame and the 
glory of the universe.” Some time ago 
L. P. Jacks, the beloved editor of the 
Hibbert Journal, thinking of the words 
of Pascal and discussing “Peace by 
Compulsion or Otherwise,” wrote as fol- 
lows: 


In dreams I have sometimes imagined 
that Homo Sapiens, full of threatenings and 
slaughter, might suddenly awake to the 
realization that in that condition he is “the 
shame of the universe” . .. and at the 
same moment behold himself as created 
to become its “glory,” and that out of the 
double vision there might be born a vast 
design for the reeducation of the human 
race that would capture the enthusiasm of 
all nations or cause their quarrels to be 
utterly forgotten. Or the vision might be 
of the City of God, in the quickening power 
of which the whole company of political 
states would presently dissolve and the 
foundations be taid for an enduring society, 
a society of friends. Perhaps the two dreams 
are the same, but they are dreams of which 
it may be said that if either were fulfilled, 
peace would come by inadvertence. And 
in what better way could it come? How 
else can it come at all? Or be a good peace 
if it came? 
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In June The Register carried Professor Einstein's “Religion and Science: Irreconcil- 
able?” The October World Order issue contained his statement to the World Con- 
gress of Intellectuals at Wroclaw, Poland, which had been suppressed by the Con- 
ag The article below is the product of Alson H. Robinson, minister emeritus of 
the First Unitarian Church in Plainfield, N. J., and was originally presented as a ser- 
mon from the pulpit a All Souls Unitarian Church in Manhattan. The Robinsons are 
among the most widely traveled members of the Unitarian fellowship, and have en- 
joyed personal contact with numerous scholars—abroad, in the us, and especially in 
Princeton, their present home. 


The God of Albert Einstein 


by ALSON HAVEN ROBINSON 


Ir MAY BE recalled by a considerable number of readers that the issue of The 
Christian Register for the month of June contained a notable statement by Pro- 
fessor Albert Einstein, based upon the question, “Religion and Science: Irrecon- 
cilable?” His answer to that question is no, they are not irreconcilable. Such 
an encouraging and stimulating reply, however, is based largely upon what is 
meant by science on the one hand, and religion on the other. Science, he affirms, 
produces knowledge and methodical action, | aaa definitive goals are set up 
in advance. Any definitions concerning such necessary goals and values, how- 
ever, are beyond the reach of science. Religion on the other hand, according to 
Dr. Einstein's opinion, deals primarily with these indispensable goals and ideals 
of human relationship; but whenever religion establishes these goals and ideals 
through epics and mythology, such mythical and symbolic religious content is in 
conflict with science. It may, therefore, be affirmed that whenever any religious 
group in any part of the world becomes capable of divesting its mythology, basing 
its opinions and activity upon moral attitudes and promoting the vitality of the 
community and individuals, then it is that religions of varied inheritance together 
with religion and science stand upon a common ground. 

The conclusion of this searching state- true in humanity itself, and if teachers 
ment to our liberal fellowship by one of are to conform to this ordered regularity 


the outstanding intellectuals of our time 
is that science, under these conditions, 
freed from mythology and epics, becomes 
dependent upon free religion. Those in- 
dividuals, he affirms, to whom we owe 
the great creative achievements of 
science were all imbued with the truly 
religious conviction that this universe of 
ours is something perfect and susceptible 
to the rational striving for knowledge. 

Now that science and religion, accord- 
ing to this approach, may stand upon the 
common ground of the goals and ideals 
of human relationship, instead of 
mythology, is it possible for us to move 
into a more comprehensive and funda- 
mental area and associate our religion 
with a belief in God? If so, what might 
our belief and faith in God be dependent 
upon, and what is the personal attitude 
and belief of this distinguished scientist 
with whom our minds are now asso- 
ciated? 


ABOVE THEISM — HUMANISM 


For several years there have been, 
roughly speaking, two schools of thought 
in our own fellowship with reference to 
the nature of the Deity, the supreme 
control and order of the universe. One 
is our theistic group, which holds to 
this sort of sublimation through the 
widely accepted idea of God. The other 
group of our fellowship is known as 
the humanist—Man is the measure of all 
things. Man must find his God in him- 
self. If I understand him properly, Mr. 
Einstein affirms that there is an ap- 
proach which is above either or both of 
these. It is a force of ordered regularity 
which is in harmony with the good and 
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which he regards as superior to the 
concept of God, they must give up the 
idea of a personal God. 

So what? Now that a contemporary 
and eminent scientific leader has taken 
away the human concept of a personal 
Deity, what does he give us back? It 
will have to be admitted that in its 


efforts for a rational unification of al] - 


thought and connections in the natural 
world, science has been successful to 
a great extent. But the question still 
remains as to what science has found 
out which may be of value to those of 
us who are confident and devoted to re- 
ligious faith and action. Having taken 
away our concept of a personal Deity, 
has science made any discovery as to the 
nature of the universe? Is there any- 
thing left which corresponds to any of 
the values which we regard as signifi- 
cant? This is the way Mr. Einstein ex- 
eee his positive and constructive 

asis of religion and the sort of Deity 
which he would worship. Here is his 
statement: “Whoever has undergone the 
intense experience of successful advances 
made in this domain, unification of the 
manifold is moved by profound reverence 
for the rationality made manifest in ex- 
istence. By way of understanding, a 
far-reaching emancipation from the 
shackles of personal hopes and desires is 
achieved, and thereby attains that 
humble attitude of mind towards the 
Grandeur of Reason, which, in its pro- 
foundest depths, is inaccessible to man.” 
In other words the God of Albert Ein- 
stein is Grandeur of Reason. 

The question now arises as to whether 
it is possible for us to build a religion 
upon any such concept as this. What 


sort of religion should a person of ma- 
ture mind profess? Let us grant that 
the maturity of our minds is far below 
the grade of certain scientists who would 


share this conviction. Is it therefore 
possible for us to find anything satis- 
factory out of such an attitude? What 
kind of religion could we build with that 
kind of Cod created by the Grandeur of 
Reason? What would some of the be- 
liefs and disbeliefs of Mr. Einstein re- 
quire of us? 

First, a religious priest must become a 
teacher of democracy if he wishes to do 
justice to his lofty educational opportuni- 
ty. This raises the agelong contrast be- 
tween the priest and the prophet in the re- 
ligious field. Who is the priest and what is 
his function? The answer is largely cere- 
monial. His task is chiefly to please 
and to appease the personal gods. The 
sacred act, the repetition of the creed, 
the formulation of the prayer must, ac- 
cording to the priest, be performed in 
harmony with established custom and 
practice. What on the other hand is the 
function of the prophet? The prophet, 
in the genuine meaning of the word, is 
not one who foretells the future events, 
but is a preacher of righteousness. Such 
were many of the prophets of Israel, 
and their line is by no means extinct. 
A religion which finds its confirmation in © 
the Grandeur of Reason which is at the 
heart of the universe, and therefore in 
harmony with modern science, is one 
which follows the line of prophecy. A 
modern prophet in common with an 
honest scientist, is dedicated to an area 
beyond any selfish personal ambitions. 
This is our first requirement. 


DIVINE EVERYDAY ACTION 


Our second religious requirement, if — 
we believe in God, associated with the 
Grandeur of Reason, is to search for what — 
is enduring in life. What does endure? 
Does our theology endure? Do specula- 
tion and the creeds endure? Some of © 
them do for a long time. The Roman 


Catholic Church in Italy regards its Pope, 
. — A i. 
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its Rorrans and its ancient authority as 
the enduring dictatorship of any attempt 
to establish democracy or religious free- 
dom. 

Such maladjustments are far removed 
from the enduring factors of life. If it 
were possible for, us to enlarge our con- 


cept of the restricted personality of God 
into the enactment of an enduring way 
of life, we should find ourselves on the 
threshold of a universal religion. It was 
some such requirement as this that Wil- 
liam Blake had in mind in his memorable 
lines in “The Divine Image.” 
To mercy, pity, peace and love 
All pray in their distress; 
And to these virtues of delight 
Return their thankfulness. 
For mercy, pity, peace and love 
Is God, our father dear, 
And mercy, pity, peace and love 
Is man, their child and care. 

The final requirement of this sort of 
religion demands of us the integration 
of the God we worship with building 
the sort of world in which these values 
are dominant. One of the curious para- 
doxes of certain varieties of religion is 
that certain persons who are most 
vigorous in their ecclesiastical or theo- 
logical point of view sometimes make 
very slight contributions to the building 
of a world in the spirit of love. The in- 
carnation of such an attitude is found 
among those who sing “Holy, Holy,” in 
hee and turn their gaze in another 
direction when some possible act of help- 
fulness comes their way. 

May I illustrate such an attitude by 
telling of an experience which came to 
my daughter. She had been assigned by 
the Red Cross to collect a large number 
of bundles and deliver them at the 

arish house of a certain church. The 

ee were heavy and she had loaded 
them into oa ah Wh serie 
te uncomplainingly. en she got 

: og the coe house ye the church, no 
kn ere wprest if full 
dress regalia answ e summons. 
ould you kindly help me bring these 

ul from .the car?” inquired the 


young lady of the priest. A mingled ex- 

pression of pain and surprise came across 

the face of the priest, if the scene has 

been reported accurately to me, when 

i replied, “Oh, I never do anything like 
at.” 

Edwin Arlington Robinson _ char- 
acterized such persons when he ex- 
plained why in an upright, God-fearin 
community a baile isan being Sait 
pe left to starve and no one feel responsi- 

e: 

They found it more melodious to shout right 
on in unmolested adoration, 

To keep the tune as it had always been— 

To trust in God and let the Captain starve. 


Such an attitude and such action bears 


_no relation to the religious principles 


to which we trust our future generations 
will turn. 

Here then are three requirements of 
a Deity and a religion based upon the 
Grandeur of Reason. First, to rise above 
the ceremonialism of priesthood into 
harmony with the unrestricted scientific 
standards of our day. Second, to search 
for what is enduring in life. Third, 
to build a community and a world in 
which these values are dominant. From 
the point of view in which God is re- 
garded exclusively as a person, there 
is little obligation except adoration. If, 
on the other hand, it becomes possible 
for us to think of the Guide of this uni- 
verse in terms of the Grandeur of Rea- 
son, we may then find direction for the 
ort of action that is divine in everyday 
ife. 


COMING WORLD 


RELIGION 
(Continued from page 15) 
The shift from the authority of scripture 
and ecclesiastical institutions to the evi- 
dence of human experience and of 
truth which has been verified. The 
shift from dogma, the fruit of ignorance 
and theological speculation, to natural 
law in guiding the spirit of man. 

And there will be other changes, but 
of two things we may be confident. 
We are moving forward to firmer 
foundations that will stand secure, for 
they will rest upon principles which 
have been established in knowledge and 
which are as certain as the stars. Also 
because they are universal they will 

rovide foundations for the coming re- 

lilo of mankind, for it must surely 
come if civilization is to endure and 
nothing save indifference and fear can 
delay its coming. 

Who can contemplate these con- 
siderations without being conscious of 
deep joy? The fainthearted see the de- 
cline of religion and fain would have 
us believe that the age of faith is dead. 
Verily may we believe that the true 
age of faith is yet to be. 

Not since the days when Jesus came 
into Galilee preaching “the gospel of 
the Kingdom of God” has there been 
so august a moment in the religious life 
of mankind. Not since Martin Luther, 
in daring thunder, proclaimed the prin- 
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ciples of the Protestant Reformation, has 
there been so challenging an hour in 
the spiritual evolution of civilization. 
Not since, over a century ago, William 
Ellery Channing delivered in the city 
of Baltimore the sermon which gave 
the deathblow to the old Calvinism, 
have the forces of Liberal Religion faced 
so inspiring a challenge, so prophetic 
in its possibilities. It is true that the 
clouds ‘overhanging the world of our 
time are heavy with gloom and the threat 
of disaster, but they are shot through 
with the light of a larger faith. 

What new meaning this gives to those 
ancient words of John as we catch their 
reverberations through the centuries, 
“The light shone amid the darkness, but 
the darkness overcame it not!” 

Did Emerson foresee all this when he 
heralded, nearly a century ago, the ap- 
proach of a new dispensation in man’s 
spiritual history, “at first cold and naked, 
a babe in a manger again”? Did he per- 
ceive the coming age of the “illuminated” 
mind of the man ‘who “throws himself 
joyfully into the sublime order” of the 
world “and does with knowledge what 
the stones do by structure”? What less 
can be the meaning of his sublime 
prophecy: 

There will be a new church founded on 
moral science, the algebra and mathematics 
of the ethical law . . . the church of men to 
come . . . (with) heaven and earth for 
beams and rafters. 


Blessed are they who have eyes and 
really see. More blessed are they who 
have the courage to proclaim what the 
see and who thus become the heralds 
of a mightier gospel. How privileged 
are we who worship in churches of the 
liberal heritage to declare both in 
speech and by example, “The day of 
world religion is at hand! A religion 
based on an inclusive universality and 
guided in its quest for truth by the 
spirit of freedom, and by an unquench- 
able love for all who share debe tapeciat 
destiny and who carry within them- 
selves the inspirations born of hope and 
of faith eternal in the heart of man.” 
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Prreeerrr iri itt t tri 


Walter Donald Sed Bat 1946 left the navy, where he had served as chaplain aboard 
the carrier U.S.S. Shamrock Bay at Iwo Jima and Okinawa, to become the seventh 
minister of the First Unitarian Church of Worcester, succeeding Dr. Maxwell 
Savage. He has studied at Occidental College, the University of Hawaii and Harvard 
Divinity School. While at Harvard he was assistant to the minister of the First Church 
in Boston and assistant at the university chapel. 


Why Unitarians Did Not Go 


To Amsterdam 


by WALTER DONALD KRING 


WE ARE HEARING much, in the secular and religious Be about the great con- 


vocation of Christians from all over the world gathere 
the first meeting of the World Council of Churches. 


together in Amsterdam for 
I am sure that we all rejoice 


that it was possible for all of these churches to start a movement to get some of 
the churches back together again and end some of the sectarianism that haunts us. 
With the world in such a mess, all of us would applaud anything which might help 
to bring sense to a sickly world. A great deal is being said about the accomplish- 


ments at Amsterdam. 
not go to Amsterdam. 


It therefore is appropriate to consider why Unitarans did 
I rejoice with those who benefitted from these meetings, but 


because of Amsterdam I am deeply concerned about the future of what we choose 


to call “liberal religion.” 

Unitarians did not go to Amsterdam 
because they were excluded. I use that 
word “excluded” with no sense of bit- 
terness, because it was our own choice to 
be excluded. We could not possibly 
subscribe to the creedal statement re- 
quired to become a member of the 
World Council of Churches. This state- 
ment, which is better than most creedal 
statements, is a belief in “Jesus Christ 
as God and Savior.” We excluded our- 
selves because we could not honestly 
accept this statement. All other groups 
that attended Amsterdam accepted this 
statement as the basis of their faith. 

It is interesting to note the other 
groups that did not attend. The Roman 
Catholic Church did not attend because 
Rome will never recognize that there are 
other Christian churches in existence. 
The Eastern Orthodox Church did not 
attend for obvious political reasons. The 
Southern Baptists did not attend because 
many in their midst are concerned about 
the “modernism” in the World Council. 
The Unitarians and the Universalists did 
not attend because of the conservative 
creedal statement. It is interesting to 
note the “fellow travelers” that chance 
has thrown us with. 

The thing that disturbs me the most 
is that we together with the Universalists 
were the only significant denomination 
that did not attend. This may not mean 
much to the average layman who thinks 
of theology as baits largely. other- 
worldly, if not boring. However it has 
very serious implications for the future, 
and just as liberal theological and re- 
ligious ideas helped to shape our present 
American culture, so present religious 
and theological ideas will help to shape 
the future. Creeds make all the difference 
between a dynamic church which is 
growing and a creedal or closed church 
which is static in its approach to truth 
because truth has been stated once 
and for all and cannot be changed. 
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In 1785 a young man named Aaron 
Bancroft was called to be the minister 
of the First Parish of the town of 
Worcester, Massachusetts. Mr. Ban- 
croft was not acceptable to some mem- 
bers of the congregation because of his 
liberal ideas. So he led away about half 
of that parish to found the Second Parish 
in the town of Worcester, which later 
came to be known as the First Unitarian 


Church. Mr. Bancroft was considered. 


so liberal in his day that only two 
ministers in the county would exchange 
ulpits with him. Since that time re- 
igion has continually become more and 
more liberal in spirit. Liberal religon has 
also spread to the other churches. So 
much has it spread that even many 
Unitarians have felt that their task was 
accomplished and that there was little 
use for a distinctly Unitarian Church 
today because so many had come to ac- 
cept the new point of view. I have 
balisved that in the past. I know liberal 
Presbyterians, liberal Baptists, liberal 
Congregationalists, as well as liberals in 
many other-denominations. In fact, I 
have been the first to object whenever 
anyone equates liberalism only with 
Unitarianism. Certainly there have been 
many in other denominations who have 
given up outworn creeds and _hack- 
neyed phrases of piety and have tried 


-to make religion understandable in terms 


of modern knowledge. 

But something has happened. A new 
tendency has come upon the scene. It 
reached a climax at Amsterdam, Every- 
one wanted to get in on the ground 
floor of the World Council of Churches. 
The churches have been criticized so 
much for being divided into so many 
parts that the movement to get them 
together is inevitable, “the most signifi- 
cant event,” says the Christian Century, 
“since the Reformation.” It may be just 
that. But it is also, from our point of 
view at least, a movement backward, a 


movement based upon a creedal formula 
that gives no room for freedom of re- 
ligious belief except within that creedal 
formula. 

The depressing thing is that we are 
practically the only church that did not 


subscribe to this formula. What has 
happened to liberalism? What has hap- 
pened to the liberals in the other 
churches? Have they simply been 
smothered in the great desire to “get 
in on the game’? Have they suc- 
cumbed to the idea of a strong church 
to match a strong group of nations, to 
church-power-politics? Have they sacri- 
ficed their teg e for those of power 
and organization? Is there now a re- 


- action to liberalism setting inP Is the 


theology of Karl Barth, who was the 
most prominent speaker at Amsterdam, 
getting a hold on the churches? After 
we have had almost several hundred 
years of growing religious liberal spirit, 
are we now to try to get back to the 
wonderful fruits of medievalism? If we 
have sacrificed our liberalism only to 
build a large organization do we de- — 
serve to be called liberals? 

I realize that I may be a voice crying 
in the wilderness. I realize that the 
great mass of power, of emphasis, of 
publicity and of numbers is on the 
side of organization under creedal state- 
ments. But do all of the religious liberals 
in the other churches have to be swal-_ 
lowed up in this new orthodox move- 
ment? In order that we might think 
clearly on the subject let us look at the 
basic issues. 

The basic. difference between the Uni- 
tarians and the World Council is what 
has been called the doctrine of the In- — 
carnation. Orthodox theology holds that 
Jesus Christ, together with a very 
mysterious entity that is seldom men-_ 
tioned, called the Holy Spirit, are to- 
pethas with God, the Father, a mystical 

rinity. God incarnated himself in Jesus” 
of Nazareth. In a ve peeias sense 
Jesus actually was God, though the 
persons of God, Jesus and the Holy Spirit 


& 


. 


_ are different. nda thus completely 


ual. He was also, 
according to orthodox theology, com- 
pletely God and completely man. That 
is the reason for the creed, “Christ as 
God and Savior.” Not only was Jesus 
quantitatively different from any other 
man, but he was also qualitatively dif- 
ferent. 

This doctrine of the Trinity is basically 
second, third and fourth century ideology 
which grew up long after Jesus had died 
and the Gospels and the letters of Paul 
had been written. The ideas of later 
Greek philosophy had had a chance to 
work over Christian ideas. There are 
only four or five possible references to 
the Trinity in the New Testament, and 
these seem to me to be completely in- 
conclusive in proving a Trinity. The 
only passage in the ayo that is at 
all illuminating is .the first chapter of 
the Gospel of John in which he speaks 
of the Word becoming flesh and dwell- 
ing among us. It must also be re- 
-membered that this Gospel of John was 
written probably fifty or more years 
after the death of Jesus, and by that 
time Greek ideas had a chance to seep 
into this Gospel. But even this chapter 
in John taken at its face value is no con- 
clusive argument for the Trinity. It 
simply indicates that God incarnated 
himself in man, but there is no indica- 
tion that this is a unique incarnation. 

There are also two references in Paul, 
the first in II Corinthians in a benedic- 
tion which might possibly have been 
added by later writers than Paul, “The 

ace of the Lord Jesus Christ, and the 
ohh of God, and the communion of the 
Holy Spirit be with you all.” Certainly 
this is a lovely benediction, but hardly 
a complete basis for a central doctrine 
of Christendom. In Ephesians 2:18 
there is also this verse, “Through him 
we both have access by one spirit unto 
the Father.” 

There are also two passages in I John, 
a very late epistle. I John 5:7 says, 
“There are three that bear record in 
heaven, the Father, the Word, and the 
Holy Ghost, and these three are one.” 
What exactly is meant by the Word? 
The eighth verse continues, “There are 
three that bear witness in earth, the 
spirit, the water, and the blood.” Ac- 
tually here are listed two different 
groups of the Trinity. 

Do these four or five passages from 


unique as an individ 


the New Testament convince you that 
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you are on the threshold of the most 
important doctrine in all of Christendom? 
They certainly do not strike me as be- 
ing very important. Are they more 
important than the Sermon on_ the 
Mount? If we would believe orthodox 


theologians and the World Council of 


Churches they are. They have been made 
the measuring stick of orthodoxy. We 
have made a theological concept the test 


of orthodoxy. What is more important is 


not what a man believes about God or 
sat he does about that belief, but what 

believes about a rather hypothetical 
nd obscure theological concept. 


What it means to be a 
Liberal 


1. A liberal is a man whose mind is not 
made up permanently on all of the 
answers to the riddles of existence. 
2. A liberal is one who feels that some 
truth even in the field of religion is still 
to be discovered. 
3. A liberal is one who will question even 
the basic tenets of the church or re- 
vealed religion. 
4. A liberal is one who is not willing to 
accept any creed as a definite statement 
of faith and purpose except the creed of 
truth-seeking. 
5. A liberal therefore refuses to accept 
any statement as to the nature of God as 
definitive. It is only a temporary defi- 
nition just as is present scientific law 
only a temporary definition. 
6. A liberal refuses to accept creeds as 
authoritative but on the positive side he 
is not a man without a personal creed. 
He will seek with all of his mind and 
heart to discover the truths about re- 
ligion, but he will never try to impose 
his ideas on other people except to make 
them think. 

WALTER DONALD KRING 
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How foolish! How antiquated! How 
backward! Man today does not need 
doctrines that were hatched in the falter- 
ing days of Greek philosophy and the 
decline and fall of the Roman Empire. 
The world today needs to hear about 
the love of God for man, and the love 
of man for man, and the realization on 
the part of mankind that the only way 
that we can survive is to follow Jesus’ 
way of love and brotherhood. This 
emphasis upon the doctrine of the Trinity 
is not only misplaced but it is antiquarian. 

You can see the dilemma that this 
leaves us in; those of us who call our- 
selves religious liberals and who have 
chosen to ay aside creeds that thereby 
we might emphasize the essentials of 
Christianity. We now find ourselves 
separated from the rest of Christendom 
by a theological and creedal test that 
seems to us to be the most foolish of 
follies. I wish it were not so! Unitarians 
cannot be proud that there are so few 
liberal churches left since Amsterdam. 
We can be sorrowful because we _ be- 
lieve in freedom, not only in the political 
and the economic spheres of life, but 
in the religious sphere as well. Au- 
thoritarianism and creedalism tend to 
destroy those liberties that we cherish 
so highly. I call upon the liberals in 
other churches to repudiate the two- 
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faced position in which they are placed 
by the formation of the World Council 
ot Churches with a creedal test. If the 
World Council has to be formed on this 
basis—and it is a fait’ accompli—then 
liberals must decide once and for all 
whether they belong to a liberal or a 
creedal tradition. 

You can see the unenviable position in 
which the liberals in these other churches 
are placed. It is the same old position 
in which a liberal in any creedal church 
is placed; that of professing creeds which 
he does not believe that he might re- 
main a part of a great ongoing organiza- 
tion. Or else a man must decide to take 
the creeds out of their historical context 
and interpret them allegorically or poeti- 
cally. I know the gyrations of mind 
through which men of liberal spirit must 
pass to do this because I once was a 
liberal minister in a creedal church. 
The position is intellectually and spirit- 
ually untenable because it involves one 
in a complete and disgraceful dilemma. 
Either one must be honest and profess 
not to believe the creed which makes one 
suspect, and in this instance would bar 
one from membership in the World 
Council of Churches, or else: one must 
accept the creeds and give them an in- 
terpretation which historically is dis- 
honest. One should repeat the creeds 
with something of their traditional and 
historical meaning or not repeat them at 
all. 

If it is true, as I have indicated, that 
many have joined the World Council of 
Churches with their tongues in their 
cheeks while repeating the creed, “Jesus 
Christ as God and Savior,” it means that 
what is thought to be the rock bottom 
basis of union is not rock at all but shift- 
ing sands of poetical interpretation which 
is essentially dishonest. 

I have no quarrel with those who can 
take this creed and repeat it honestly, 
straightforwardly, consistent with its his- 
tory and original interpretation. Men of 
this mind should form some sort of an 
orthodox World Council of Churches. My 
issue is with those who accept this rock 
bottom basis of unity with tongue in 
cheek and link themselves with orthodox 
and traditional Christianity to “get in on 
the big game” and be on the popular 
side. They have sacrificed principle for 
power, and the world is partly what it 
is today because too many people have 
been willing to sacrifice principle for 
power. 

Nor do I have any feelings of distress 
because we are gach a small group on 
the outside of the World Council. At 
least a remnant shall remain. We have 
made our choice. I only regret that we 
are so much alone. But the early Chris- 
tians had more strength and more de- 
votion in a real sense when they were 
being fed to lions in the Colosseum than 
they did after the Edict of Constantine 
when it became the thing to do to belong 
to the Christian church. 

Eventually the world is going to have 
to discover that there are at least three 
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basic distinctions in religious ideas, and 
the eventual separations of Christendom 
will have to be made along these lines. 
The first group is the Roman Catholic 
Church which will never join any other 
_ group so long as the sovereignty of the 
hierarchy is concerned. The second 
might be called a group of orthodox 
Protestantism which accepts the doctrine 
of the Trinity and some other ideas which 
grew out of the Reformation. This group 
would never recognize Rome. ‘This is 
the basic group of the present so-called 
World Council of Churches. But there 
is also a third group, which is much 
larger than might be indicated at the 
present time, of religious liberals who 
do not feel that the doctrine of a Trinity 
is of prime importance, but who never- 
theless choose to call themselves follow- 
ers of the Christ. Any group fools it- 
self if it thinks that it can belong to 
more than one of these groups at the 
same time. 

There was a tendency at Amsterdam 
for thought to follow somewhat the 
teachings of Karl Barth. His opening 
address at Amsterdam stressed the fact 
that man is man and God is God and 
never the twain shall meet. He asked 
how sinful human beings can ever hope 


to attain the perspective of God. As one 
Bishop expressed it, “If I believed that 
I would leave Amsterdam and go fishing. 
I would not bother to. bait a hook or wet 
a line, but would set my skillet on the 
shore and start frying, grateful to God 
for undeserved blessings if a fish jumped 
in. 

Liberals hold that essentially Jesus 
and man are of the same nature. Jesus 
was not unlike us except that. by superior 


intuition and perception he was better’ 


able to understand God. But because we 
have this nature in common with Jesus 
there is also something good and ‘e- 
demptive in us, there is a spark of the 
Divine in our souls, we have a chance 
to redeem the world. The world, the 
community in which we live and our 
individual lives will be renovated be- 
cause we have found that Jesus’ teach- 
ings have a real place in our hearts. The 
best that is in us responds to him, and 
we can be something like him. It also 
means that there is room for other re- 
ligious systems which have something 
in common with us, for our religion is 
not the only truth nor the whole truth. 

But to the orthodox Trinitarian this 
doctrine is anathema because to him 
in a very real sense Jesus was God. It 


Dr. Jack is minister of the Unitarian Church of Evanston. Previously he has been 
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Amsterdam 1948: 


‘Caesar’ and radicalism 


by HOMER A. JACK 


THE AMSTERDAM ASSEMBLY of the World Council of Churches has been highly praised 
and bitterly attacked. The interdenominational Christian Century magazine said that 
“not since the Protestant Reformation has an event of such importance to the Christian 


faith occurred.” 


The fundamentalistic International Council of Churches called the 


World Council “a front for world socialism.” Theologian Reinhold Niebuhr wrote 
that the Assembly was socially and politically significant because it “recorded con- 
victions which confute those critics of the churches who identify religion with 


s >” 
reaction. 


“The World’s Greatest Newspaper” 
editorialized that delegates to the world’s 
greatest Protestant gathering “are not 
only willing to render unto Caesar the 
things that are Caesar’s, but to specify 
what kind of Caesar he must be.” The 
Chicago Tribune went on to conclude 
that “he is to be a socialist Caesar” and 
then hastened to urge the churchmen to 
“read the Gospels and do some _ soul 
searching before they start laying down 
blueprints for planned paradise on earth.” 
These admonitions were even too much 
for America, leading Jesuit weekly, which 
called the gospel according to McCor- 
mick “a combination of superficiality, dis- 
tortion and ignorance—all compounded 
by an incredible dogmatism.” This maga- 
zine previously called the Amsterdam re- 
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ort “fine and challenging’—despite the 
act that Catholics were not officially 
represented at Amsterdam and the papal 
Holy Office warned all members of the 
Roman communion to have nothing to 
do with Amsterdam. 

Unitarian reaction to Amsterdam has 
been equally varied. Most Unitarians 
still smart under remembrance of the 
basis of union for the provisional World 
Council which, in its constitution ap- 
proved in 1938, limited membership to 
those “churches which confess our Lord 
Jesus Christ as God and Savior.” Despite 
some pressure to induce the World Coun- 
cil to modify this basis of union in its 
first Assembly in 1948, especially by the 
Dutch Remonstrant Brotherhood (cf. The 
Christian Register, September, 1948), 


is because of this creedal faith of the | 
Trinitarian that we can not accept the — 
invitation to Amsterdam if it is offered. — 
It behooves us now as perhaps one of — 
the very few liberal groups lett to think 

through our religion even more care- 

fully and to dig more deeply. 

‘Lhe history and the progress of man 
to a better world and to new truth does 
not march irresistibly forward. There are 
backward reaches. The attempt to reach 
a basis of unity in outworn creedal 
statements is one of these backward 
reaches, for creeds are: static, and re- 
ligion if it is to be important must be 
dynamic. If Christians could get to- 
gether in a World Council of Churches 
on the basis of the acceptance of the 
principles of the Sermon on the Mount, 
I.am sure that Unitarians would be the 
first to go to Amsterdam. There would 
ilso be the opportunity on such a basis 
for non-Christians to join with us. 

But there is a tendency to slip back- 
ward, to recover the glories of the past, 
to keep things in line with orthodox 
tradition. It is a pitfall for religious 
liberals, It is time to go forward and not. 
backward. Let us march forward to a 
real Amsterdam Conference of all men 
and women in the world who want God’s 
will to be done on earth. 


this same evangelical formula—which had 
its beginnings in 1855—was incorporated 
into the permanent structure of the 
World Council hardly with debate. This 
led some Unitarians to write off the 
World Council without even reviewing 
its achievements. 
After ten years of preparation, the 
first session of the World Council 
convened in Amsterdam, Holland, be- 
tween August 22 and September 4 of 
this year. Almost four hanes delegates 
and as many alternates were present, 
coming from forty-four countries on 
continents, from “victor” and vanquished 
states alike, from both sides of the Iron 
Curtain—and from 135 church groups. 
Every major Christian body was repre- 
sented except the Roman Catholic, the 
Russian Orthodox and the Southern 
Baptist. The opening processional in 
Amsterdam’s Nieue Kerk has been pic- 
turesquely described by Harold Fey, 
“Delegates wearing the colorful vestments 
of Anglican, Coptic, Old Catholic, Ortho- 
dox, Indian, Chinese and African 
churches marched with others clad in the 
sober robes of the Scandinavian, 
Lutheran and American churches. Scat- 
tered through the processional was a re- 
assuring number of plainly clad Friends, 
laymen and a dozen laywomen.” Amon 
these delegates were such world figures 
as Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam, John Fos- 
ter Dulles, Reinhold Niebuhr, Karl B 
Martin Niemoeller and Charles P. Taft 
The outstanding achievement of t) 
Amsterdam Assembly was_ the nal 
establishment of the World Council o 
Churches. This was not the yale 
any ecclesiastical sovereignty, bu bp Me 
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honest and important determination to 
find uniting agreements on the part of 
groups with deep historical and theologi- 
cal differences. It was, as someone has 
said, “a reversal of the direction in which 
the current of non-Roman Christianity 
has been flowing ever since the Reforma- 
tion.” The newly-established World 
Council agreed to meet every five years, 
with its interim work being accomplished 
by a ninety-member Central Committee, 
with significantly eight seats left vacant 
in the hope that the Russian Orthodox 
Church and other groups in the Soviet 
sphere might join. 

The second achievement of the 
Assembly was the production of several 
statements. Most important were those 
developed by its four working sections 
on: (1) The Church in God's Design, 
(2) The Church’s Witness, (3) The 
Church and the Disorder of Society, and 
(4) The Church and International Dis- 
order. These sections had before them 
preparatory volumes which were com- 
piled by more than two hundred theo- 
logians (including at least one Unitarian: 
Dr. James Luther Adams) who had been 
at work two years before Amsterdam. 

The reports adopted by the working sec- 
tions were “received” by the Assembly, 
but not technically adopted, although 
they certainly represented the common 
mind of the delegates and were often 
warmly debated. Some of the reports 
were so important that they were im- 
mediately printed in full by leading 
American newspapers. The four reports 
and much descriptive material about the 
Assembly were first published in a special 
Amsterdam issue of The Christian Cen- 
tury for October 6 (reprints of which 
have been distributed by the thousands). 
The complete authorized proceedings of 
the Assembly and its sections have just 
been published by Harper and Brothers 
both in four single volumes and in an 
omnibus volume entitled, Man’s Disorder 
and God's Design. 

Some Unitarians have been offended 
by the Christocentric context of many 
_of the Asesmbly reports. But untangled, 

as several of the reports can easily be, 
from certain verbiage which might be 
unintelligible to some, distasteful to 

others and unnecessary to many, several 

_of the Amsterdam reports stand out as 

prophetic literature, certainly equal to 
anything Unitarians in recent times have 


The report on The Church and the 
Disorder of Society received the most 
publicity, with Charles P. Taft, Epis- 
copalian son of a Unitarian father, urg- 
ing that any condemnation of capitalism 
be confined to “the wholly self-regulating 
laissez faire theory of capitalism.” The 

Assembly agreed to limit the modification 
to “laissez faire capitalism” in order to 

placate American opinion, with The 
Christian Century concluding that “the 
principal reason for the action was the 
Assembly's belated recollection of the 
fact that 85 per cent of the World 
Council's budget is raised in America.” 


Lisse 


The social and economic radicalism of 
the Amsterdam Assembly was not, as 
many might suppose, the result of a 
cabal of American leftists. Reinhold Nie- 
buhr attests that “the judgments in the 
reports were made much more rigorous 
than they were originally by the pressure 
of European and Asiatic delegates.” 
Niebuhr concluded that “the Amsterdam 
conference proved how seriously the 
events of the past decades and the ex- 
perience of the churches in resistin 

Naziism have altered the social outloo 

of the churches and increased their sense 
of social responsibility.” 


Unitarians should study Amsterdam 
and co-operate with the World Council 
wherever possible, not reluctantly, but 
honestly. Unitarians should be ready 
and perhaps eager to enter the World 
Council if, on the initiative of some of 
those groups already in the Council, a 
move is made to eliminate the dogmatic 
formula in the basis of union which has 
been suggested, for example, by the 
modernist faction of the Church os Eng- 
land. Most important, Unitarians must 
apply the lesson of Amsterdam to their 
own household of faith. Unitarians must 
build up their own world council of re- 
ligious liberals more significantly than 
the previous abortive efforts.” 


Some Unitarians will study Amsterdam 
and then recall Gilbert and Sullivan, 


Bishops in their shovel hats 
Were plentiful as tabby cats 
In point of fact, too many. 


Other Unitarians will see beyond the 
orthodox language and even distaste- 
ful Ehaslogical concepts in the Amster- 
dam reports to obtain a glimpse of the 
majesty and the hope of Amsterdam. 
Edith Lovejoy Pierce, well-known poet 
and member of Community Church of 
New York, expressed this hope in a 
quatrain, “Amsterdam and Lake Suc- 
cess. 


Two houses being built beside the strand, 
Foundations—one in rock and one in sand. 
Two mansions rising in the wide world’s 


view. 
And the floods came, and the winds blew. . . 


A DECREE WENT OUT 


(Continued from page 13) 


the child’s birth, and it was already 
come. Thus, as they entered the stable, 
it was to cry out, first with alarm, and 
then with wonder and joy over the 
child. Mercifully had he come quickly, 
and Mary, now resting quietly, had a 
happy smile on her face. 

“A beautiful boy! A perfect child!” 
cried the midwife, and as she cared 
for the child and saw to Mary’s com- 
fort, strangers from the inn came in 
and crowded around, admiring the 
child, as they were wont to do when- 
ever a child was born in Israel. 
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And some brought gifts, and others 
raised up their voices in song. The 
innkeeper sent in food and refresh- 
ments that there might be proper re- 
joicing and feasting. And mingled 
with the others were certain rough- 
looking men who seemed to have come 
in from the hills. Some said that they 
were shepherds, while others whis- 
pered that they looked more like ban- 
dits. Yet they acted as if they were 
the happiest of all the visitors, and no 
one questioned or feared them. And 
as the people came, the night seemed 
brighter, and the lights swinging 
from their hands, and those they hung 
from the rafters, made the stable more 
gay than the inn. 


And a rabbi among the guests of the 
inn cried out, “Let us give thanks to the 
Lord, blessed be His Name, for per- 
chance there is born this night in Beth- 
lehem the savior who is to come and 
to save our people!” And it was so, that 
as the people sang and rejoiced, the 
stable itself picked up their melody and 
vibrated with it, and it seemed as if 
angels hovered. over them and sang, 
and as if the glory of the Lord broke 
through in light and blessing from the 
sky. The very stars in the sky seemed 
larger and brighter as, out-of-doors, faces 
were raised toward the heavens to give 
praise. 


And Joseph said to Mary, “My 
darling, surely this which has come to 
us is a sign of special favor from the 
Lord and a promise of hope to Israel, 
for has not everyone shown us mercy 
and kindness such as we have never 
known before? Rest well, my darling, 
for we have a son who is lovelier than 
any child that ever I saw before, and 
all is well! Surely this is the Lord’s 
doing; surely He hath planned and 
brought this about. Blessed be His 
Name!” 


And Mary answered, “Oh, my hus- 
band, I am tired but oh, so happy! Lift 
my little one that I may see him better; 


but gently, oh gently! Blessed be the 
name of the Lord!” 


% % * * * * * 


In Rome a man dressed in costly gar- 
ments and bearing the insignia of au- 
thority from the emperor was saying 
to a council of state: “Caesar has gra- 
ciously consented and it is therefore his 
will that, as you have petitioned, all the 
peoples of the world shall worship him 
and the authority that sits in Rome as 
the divine son of God, that the voice of 
Rome shall hereafter and forever be 
known to the world as the will of God. 
Thus shall the authority of Rome be 
secure forever against rebellion, and the 
world have peace!” 


In Bethlehem a new-born child slept 
peacefully in his mother’s arms. 
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Dr. and Mrs. Toyohiko Kagawa with their two daughters in the front row and their 


son, daughter-in-law and bashful grandson in the background. Dr. Kagawa stated 
that this was the first photograph taken of the entire family together since the chil- 
dren have grown up and therefore would probably be of interest to their friends 


in America. Photo by J. N. B. 


The Strange Case of Kagawa 


by JOHN NICHOLLS BOOTH 


BY RELIGIOUS STANDARDS the three greatest men of our time are usually considered 


to be Mohandas Gandhi, Albert Schweitzer and Toyohiko Kagawa. 


The breadth 


and depth of their religious thinking and the practical application of their faith have 
lifted them into the rarified company of mankind’s few saints. 


During the recent war the world was 
shocked when one of these three men, 
Kagawa of Japan, appeared to display 
a flaw in the exalted spirituality of his 
being. He entered a broadcasting studio 
in the Radio Tokyo Building, not far 
from the Imperial Palace, and beamed 
speeches to the United States calling 
Americans barbarians and urging his 
fellow countrymen to save Japan from 
America’s “inordinate ambitions for 
world domination which forged the 
spirit of racial superiority. . . .” Japan’s 
foremost Christian leader succumbed 
to nationalistic, militaristic activities 
hardly in keeping with his position as 
one of the outstandingly righteous men 
of this century. 

I have discussed Kagawa with Budd- 
hists and Christians in various cities of 
Japan. Was he actually guilty of betray- 
ing eternal religious principles? I asked. 
Has he been the victim of those enemies 
a man of his outspoken temperament and 
unusual activities is bound to develop? 
Nowhere could I find a clean-cut an- 
swer. The man Kagawa remains a mys- 
tery, even in Japan. 

I discovered that Kagawa’s reputa- 
tion is very largely foreign. He is not 
well known in Japan and those Japanese 
who know of him are surprised to learn 
of the Kagawa standing abroad. This, 
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I believe, is explained on two grounds. 


First, Kagawa is a leader in a movement _ 


which is a minority in a Shintoist and 
Buddhist country, and therefore it re- 
ceives either little publicity or is not re- 
garded as a completely acceptable faith. 
Unitarians can appreciate this aspect of 
his local standing! Only the sheer force 
of his personality, work and writings 
have lifted him into the place he does 
occupy. Second, Kagawa is so close 
to his own people and has had to cut 
through so many special-privilege groups 
to put his social action program into ef- 
fect that he is not regarded favorably by 
those upon whose toes he frequently 
must step. Kagawa has long been iden- 
tified with the poverty-stricken suffering 
masses who swell the already overloaded 
populations of Nipponese cities. To help 
raise their status and ease their pain he 
has organized economic co-operatives 
everywhere, both urban and rural. He 
is active in labor organizations and is 
one of the founders of the Socialist Party 
in Japan. It can be seen that theological, 
social and economic controversies whirl 
around this militant Christian so con- 
stantly that what he has actually done 
for his country is perhaps best appre- 
ciated from the quieter perspective of 
distant lands. 

Upon entering the offices of the United 


Church of Christ in Japan, I was agree- | 
ably surprised to find the Rev. K. Ogawa 
sitting in the secretary-to-Kagawa chair. 
A short, good humored graduate of 
Oberlin College, he had referred to him- 
self, on the occasion of our first meet- 
ing in Chicago in 1940, as “the convoy 
to the envoy.” He has steered Kagawa’s 
business affairs for nearly twenty years. 
Mr. Ogawa entered into so spirited a de- 


. fense of Kagawa’s wartime record that, 


nearly ninety minutes later, I pulled 
away for a luncheon engagement only 
with the greatest difficulty. It was ap- 
parent that Kagawa has suffered deeply, 
despite his not coming to his own de- 
fense. A flood of articles from the for- 
eign press has poured into this office 
and been duly noted. 

‘Kagawa, stated Mr. Ogawa, formerly 
had to bear the brunt of attack from re- 
actionary elements for his activities. To- 
day, he is feeling the full force of com- 
munist antipathy in Japan. As a social- — 
ist and a Christian, who carries the love 
and loyalty of great masses of the peo- 
ple, Christian and non-Christian alike, 
he is feared by the communists whose 
implacable foe he is. “Red Japan” is 
leaving no stone unturned in its efforts 
to discredit him with those restless 
masses whose confidence and sympathy 
he possesses. 

The attack on Kagawa’s wartime rec- 
ord, which precipitated the furor, came 
from the pen of a corporal, one 
Barnard Rubin, writing in the Pacific 
Stars and Stripes. Other writers took 
their hue and cry from his statements. 
Later Corporal Rubin was ousted from 
the Pacific Stars and Stripes for alleged- 
ly unfair reporting and communist ac- 
tivities. He was also removed from the 
Pacific theater and either was, or is, on 


the staff of The Daily Worker. 


“Although the initial motivation for 
the attacks upon Kagawa may have been 
ulterior,” I declared, “I would like to 
know the nature of Dr. Kagawa’s de- 
fense. I have examined transcripts of his 
Saturday radio addresses and they don’t 
speak well for him.” 

“When Kagawa referred to Americans 
as ‘barbarians’ he referred to the mili- 
tary,” came the answer. “Only. a few 
blocks from this very building occurred 
the most horrible single night’s bombing 
of the war. Your B-29’s dropped fire 
bombs in what is known as the Romeo 
pattern. First came a huge circle of 
bombs, hemming in a vast populated 
section. Then, in a most diabolical, cal- 


“culated manner they dropped more 


bombs across this circle in two right- 
angled directions so that people were 
trapped and had no way of escaping. In 
six hours, that awful night, 86,000 people 
burned to death in one relatively small 
area. Nearly a thousand were roasted 
in and around a single bridge where — 
- Aart? 
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they were trying to escape the roaring 
holocaust. It was worse than Hiroshima. 
Then it was that Kagawa went on the 
radio and used the word ‘barbarians.’ 
Any man, of any nationality, who has 
merged his life with slum masses of the 
type who were so cruelly cremated that 
night, would have cried out in similar 
condemnation.” 

“And what of his almost-jingoistic re- 
marks about Japan’s destiny to lead the 
oriental nations to independence and 
strength, freed from the imperialistic 
power and greed of the western 
powers?” I queried. 


I shall condense the product of many 
minutes’ discussion into the following 
paragraphs: “Of all the nations of the 
Orient, Japan alone was free and inde- 
pendent of western domination. Kagawa 
believes that no nation should be domi- 
nated by any other. It was in support 
of this principle that he felt that the 
only hope for each country of Asia 
eventually to achieve its own freedom 
and autonomy lay with Japan. Japan 
would get rid of western influence in 
Asia and then give all nations freedom. 
Being oriental she had the orientals’ in- 
terest at heart and through her co-pros- 
perity sphere idea Kagawa _ believed 
western encroachment and exploitation 
could be ended. That is why he de- 


fended Japan’s position in the war. 


“In accordance with this basic con- 
cept of the self-determination of peo- 
ples Kagawa apologized to the Chinese 
for his country’s infringement upon 
their territory. Twice between 1937 and 
1941 he was imprisoned by the Japa- 
nese military for excoriating aggression 
in China. 

“During the war with America, when 
most Japanese were joining patriotic or- 
ganizations, Kagawa kept himself entire- 
ly clear of any such attachments. He 
was called a pacifist. His enemies be- 
gan to spread rumors that he was a 
friend of the enemy. They knew how 
highly he was thought of abroad. They 
were aware of his travels to other lands. 
To further discredit him the communists 
named him as the man whom the for- 
eigners, if they won the war, would set 
up as Prime Minister. It was then that 
he went on the air for the first time. 

“No man could have been in a more 
tragic situation. He was not a friend of 
the enemy, as he pointed out to the 
Japanese. Neither was he a friend of 
the military. He was taken into custody 
by them twice more before the war 
ended. He favored one side more than 
the other only to the extent that one 
force might eventually produce for the 

Asiatic masses freedom from alien con- 
trol. 

“For several years the flow of informa- 
tion through newspapers, magazines 
and letters was cut off. Kagawa was 


not aware of Japanese atrocities or of 
abuses of the high principles for which 
he felt his country was fighting. When 
he learned of these, after the war was 
over, he was not surprised at Nippon’s 
defeat. He believed it to be an act of 
God. It was the price they had to pay 
for the moral degeneration of the Japa- 
nese peoples. The period of retribution 
had come. Only as our people can be 
regenerated may the nation become 
strong again.” 

Kagawa believes that the most urgent 
need in Japan right now is for the spirit- 
ual conversion of the people who waged 
war so cruelly. As a result, he is carry- 
ing his message of Christianity all over 
the islands in a three year, personal 
evangelical campaign. ‘The results read 
like a Billy Sunday tour! This indefatig- 
able leader, in the two year period just 
ended, has addressed 580,925 people in 
1017 meetings. He has received “Deci- 
sion Cards” from 153,441 people who 
have decided to forsake Buddhism, 
Confucianism or Shintoism for his faith. 
Kagawa admits that a percentage of 
these people are the equivalent of “rice 
Christians.” 


It is too well known for review here 
that Kagawa is the author of several 
dozen books and is considered one of his 
country’s better poets. At present he is 
writing a book on The Teological View 
of the Universe. He lectures monthly at 
Doshishu University, three hundred 
miles from Tokyo, and gives lessons fre- 
quently at Tokyo Imperial and other 
universities. He is head of the conserv- 
ative Japan Educator’s Union, presi- 
dent of the Farmer’s Union, president 
of the City Co-operatives and is one of 
the founders of the Socialist Party. The 
list of “peoples” organizations he is 
guiding is unbelievable. 

Kagawa is trying to find a way to 
utilize the 60 per cent of sweet pota- 
toes that is wastage after the starch has 
been removed to make flour. He is also 
experimenting with acorns as a source of 
food supply. Bread stations have been 
put up throughout Japan to provide 
bread made from another one-time waste 
product. Kagawa’s new watch repair 
factory in Tokyo is giving employment 
to scores. He is very proud of the fact 
that fifteen thousand students are being 
helped through colleges in Japan as a 
result of the funds coming from these 
enterprises. 

In view of the fantastic amount of 
work he is directing and the travel he 
undertakes to distant points, I felt sin- 
gularly fortunate both to hear Dr. 
Kagawa preach and to spend over an 
hour with him discussing the condition 
of religion in Japan. 

A military jeep carried me ten miles 
from the heart of Tokyo to the suburban 
area of Setagaya-ku. We bounced up a 


During the recent war . . . Kagawa 
. . » beamed speeches to the United 
States calling Americans barbarians 
and urging his fellow countrymen 
to save Japan from America’s “in- 
ordinate ambitions for world domi- 
nation which forged ihe spirit of 
Was he 
actually guilty of betraying eternal 


racial superiority. . . .” 


religious principles? 


narrow, pitted road, lined with tiny 
ramshackle shops and came to a stop 
before an attractive, medium-sized west- 
ern-style church. An abundance of cool, 
green trees almost hid it from view. 
Here Kagawa preaches when he is in 
Tokyo. It was 10 A.M. and the church 
was nearly filled by the three hundred 
people inside. Mr. Ogawa, who was ex- 
pecting me, took my shoes at the door 
and gave me the traditional slippers to 
wear inside. 

I was agreeably surprised to note that 
the congregation was largely comprised 
of boys and girls in their teens or twen- 
ties. On the right sat the males; the 
females occupied the left side. The 
men were in their shirt sleeves; a few 
wore ties; all appeared to be middle- 
class Japanese workers. 

Dressed in a black gown, his shirt 
collar unbuttoned and black tie pulled 
down, as a concession to the heat, Dr. 
Kagawa spoke for nearly an hour. In 
back of him, in the chancel, was a black- 
board on which he occasionally wrote 
down his points in Japanese. In a firm, 
quick voice he discussed the “Holy 
Spirit” and what it can do when it 
enters the human soul. Laughter from 
the congregation punctuated his address 
at intervals. 

Kagawa’s face has changed consider- 
ably in the eight years since I saw him 
last. No longer has it the passive, though 
business-like, scholar’s expression. There 
is suffering and tiredness in that face 
now. There is hurt and sorrow etched 
into its lines. Here is a man who was 
seared to the soul by the war and then 
saw a world crucify him either for its 
own political interests or through mis- 
understanding. Mixed with it, too, I 
feel, is a sense that perhaps he did make 
mistakes and now is paying the penalty. 
As I watched him preach, not able to 
understand the content, though I could 
understand the spirit, of his words, J 
wished deeply that the world would 
practice more often that noble virtue 
of forgiveness. If he had made a 
mistake in his political judgment, 
let the Christian world be the first 
now, to rise up and stand behind this 
man who has given his all to humanity. 
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The man who has earned a fortune 
from his enterprises and royalties stood 
before me, as always, in the cheapest 
suit he could buy. He sleeps on the 
floor of a nearby kindergarten school. 
The home he built with his own hands 
for sixteen dollars, two blocks away, was 
burned in a wartime fire raid. He hasn’t 
a penny to spend on himself. He belongs, 
body and soul, to the underprivileged 
masses of Japan. 

Mrs. Kagawa, following the service, 
served us tea in the kindergarten build- 
ing behind the church. It was a happy 
morning for them! Their two sons and 
daughter were present, making it the 
first family reunion in a long, long time. 
The daughter and one son are studying 
medicine. 

We men removed our coats, picked 
up fans and talked of the progress of 
Christianity in Japan. Prior to the war 
Christian strength was largely in the 
cities; since the war it has made great 
strides among the farming groups. 
Kagawa is working hard to establish 
Christian schools since only eighteen of 
the forty-six prefectures in Japan have 
them. Bible classes are very popular. 
Many of the major factories of the 
country have sent communications to 
this man asking him to start classes for 
the workers. 

Postwar Japan’s problems are accen- 
tuated by the influx of seven and one 
half million repatriates from other coun- 
tries. Three quarters of a million more 
are yet to arrive. During the war two 
million four hundred thousand homes 
were destroyed by fire and explosive 
bombs. Add to this the fact that a nat- 
ural calamity seems to strike Japan 
every two years,* and one can under- 
stand the magnitude of the problem 
with which an individual like Kagawa 
is dealing. 

Kagawa’s work is essentially an effort 


*On June 28, 1948, the leading silk and rayon 
center of Japan, Fukui, was completely leveled 
by an earthquake, killing 3300 people. Mr. 
Booth was in the first group of twenty cor- 
respondents flown to the area by the U. S. 
Army to report the disaster. 


Kagawa’s work is essentially an ef- 
fort to raise the standard of the 
living and working conditions of 
laborers, farmers and fishermen— 
with. particular emphasis upon slum 
clearance. To this he joins a pro- 
gram for increased education and 
suffuses every goal and project with 
the ringing challenge of the Chris- 
tian faith as the source of soul 
salvation. 
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to raise the standard of the living and 
working conditions of laborers, farmers 
and fishermen — with particular em- 
phasis upon slum clearance. To this he 
joins a program for increased education 
and suffuses every goal and project with 
the ringing challenge of the Christian 
faith as the source of soul salvation. 

His antipathy to Communism has be- 
come almost a phobia. He believes it 
is splitting Japan in half, and that it is 
working to destroy his socialist reform 
organizations. This, to Kagawa, is the 
biggest issue facing Japan. So strongly 
does he feel on the subject that both he 
and his secretary, separately, spoke of 
the strong possibility of Kagawa’s even- 
tual assassination by some member of 
the “Red” movement. 

Kagawa, the Christian, differs marked- 
ly from Gandhi, the Hindu, in one im- 
portant respect. Gandhi could appreciate 
the good in other faiths and was willing 
to compromise with them. He often read 
from their sacred writings. Kagawa, on 
the other hand, is an uncompromising 
Christian. He does not have the more 
universalistic outlook which character- 
ized Gandhi in the matter of religious 
faith. 

Kagawa, however, would bring in the 
ideal life not by a return to the spinning 
wheel and simple life but by accepting 
modern industrial methods and working 

to improve society as it is. He is both 


a masterful organizer and a dreamy 
visionary. This strange combination 
makes him difficult to understand. He 
has the western world’s sense of organ- 
ization and efficiency and the’ eastern 
world’s logic (or illogic), mysticism and 
visionary outlook. 

My last picture of Kagawa was of him, 
surrounded by the entire family, at the 
church gate waving good-bye as my 
Japanese driver swung the jeep around 
and headed back to Tokyo. I can still 
see the sad smile, the thick glasses neces- 
sitated by the trachoma he caught from 
a man whom he befriended, and the 
crumpled black suit hanging from his 
strong, short frame. Saintliness comes 
in unsuspected guise! : 

Kagawa’s wartime speeches may re- 
move him from the rarified position he 
has held as one of the six or eight 
greatest Christian church leaders in his- 
tory and leave him merely a great man. 
If he was guilty. of succumbing momen- 
tarily to nationalism and lower preju- 
dices and thereby reducing the quality 
of his sainthood, he has not undermined 
the imperishable record of good works 
concerning which so many volumes have 
been written. Few men who have ever 
met and come to know Toyohiko Kagawa 
have done so without loving him and 
wishing to be among the first to forgive 
him, if forgiveness is either wished for 
or needed. This, I strongly doubt. 


ALL WORLDS, ALL CREATURES, ONE GOD 


By Francis Hill 


Our minds, child-terrified, fall back from Thee. 
(Man hates the thing he will not understand.) 
Thy brooding Spirit lies across each land— 

Grant, Lord, that Thou may ever patient be. 


We seek to cut Thy power into creeds: 
Thy magnitude appals the weakling soul. 
Our faith goes only to the wary goal 

Of grudging and immediate blind needs. 


The brown skin hates the white, both hate the black. 
Old prophets clash, blood spills upon the ground 
Of west and east. Raw-open is the wound 
Whence War screams out, the welkin is a-crack. 


Yea, praising Thee, we make Thee into sect 
And cult, according to our whim. 
We build up liturgies, and kneel and hymn 
Thee by a law which other men reject. . 


How we proclaim the ultimate of Right 


Lives here, within this pale of frets and bars. 


Instead, Thy mercy is as shining stars 
Which, universal, wheel across the night. 


Be God alike to black and white and brown, 


One sacredness of altar-place to all: 


Root out the mark of any ritual wall. 
Thy truth, O God, wears but a single crown. 


eu Eeeeeeeeene ey 
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CHICAGO SURVEY REVEALS UNITARIANS 
BACKWARD IN INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


Unitarians are backward in activities 
bearing upon industrial relations, accord- 
ing to a survey released last month by 
the Chicago Theological Seminary (Con- 
gregational). The study was conducted 
by. Karl Olson under a grant from the 
Seminary. Excerpts: 


Modern man, in attempting to apply the 
Christian ethic, is confronted with the fact 
that forces which shape his everyday living 
are becoming increasingly more remote from 
his control. Especially is this true in the 
economic realm. The prices he pays for 
commodities are more likely to be deter- 
mined by monopolistic manufacturers, 
securities and commodities speculators, fed- 
eral government officials, or the men who 
control international cartels than they are 
by the owner of the local store. In similar 
fashion the wage he receives for his work 
may well be based upon agreements entered 
into in a distant city by representatives of 
giant corporations and huge international 
unions, often with the intervention of the 
government, 


This situation has not been unchallenged 
by an attempt to apply Christian principles 
to economic life. But it has meant that 
the churches, in order to come to grins 
with the problem, have had to develop pro- 

rams and activities undreamed of in the 
ays of the early Christians when goods 
were held in common and local bargaining 
determined prices and wages. 


Within this whole area of economic life 
lies the important field of industrial rela- 
tions—embracing the problems men face in 
the production and distribution of goods 
and services, particularly the conflicts arising 
between employers and employees. While 
there has perhaps always been some con- 
cern over these problems by churches and 
individual Christians, it was not until the 
advent of the Social Gospel Movement fol- 
lowing the Civil War that this concern be- 
came widespread in the United States. Since 

that time American Protestantism has dis- 
played a growing awareness of the implica- 
_tions of its gospel to the field of industrial 
ions. At times this message is pro- 
claimed with the fearlessness of ‘eighth cen- 
tury prophecy; at other times is declared in 
the reconciling spirit of some phases of the 
Sermon on the Mount... . 


It would be difficult to generalize con- 
| any correlations between the theo- 
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their activity in industrial relations. On the 
one hand there exist great theological differ- 
ences between churches and ministers of a 
ular denomination, and on the other 
one finds that the amount and nature of ac- 
tivity varies greatly within each denomina- 
Generally speaking such historically 


ance 


¢ ical positions of the various churches and . 


liberal churches as the Methodists, Congre- 
gationalists, and Presbyterians seem to be 
taking the lead. Yet one also finds that the 
Southern Baptists, who are theologically at 
the opposite pole from the Unitarians, 
have a stronger official program in this field 
than do these same Unitarians. 


EARMARKED (DESIGNATED) CON- 
TRIBUTIONS: At the most recent meeting 
of the Board of Directors of the United Uni- 
tarian Appeal, held on October 12, 1948, it 
was unanimously vOTED: 

1. That the United Unitarian Appeal will 
accept earmarked contributions for any 
Participating Organization and will credit 
such Participating Organization therewith 
up to the amount of its allocation, all ear- 
marked contributions for any Participating 
Organization in excess of its allocation to 
become part of general undesignated 
funds until all Participating Organizations 
have received not less than 100 per cent 
of their respective allocations, after which 
earmarked contributions shall be credited 
to the respective designated Participating 
Organizations. 


2. That all current campaign literature be 
imprinted with a notation to this. effect 
wherever practicable. 

It is the expressed hope of the Board of 
Directors that all persons concerned with 
and interested in the progress of the United 
Unitarian Appeal will appreciate the neces- 
sity for this move in order that no one Par- 
ticipating Organization shall receive a_pre- 
ponderance of Appeal receipts to the detri- 
ment: of the other participants. —JOHN B. 
FISHER, Executive Director, United Unitarian 
Appeal. 


CIVIC LEADERSHIP: As president of the 
Cedar Rapids Executives Club, Rev. Walde- 
mar Argow, minister of the Peoples Church 
(Unitarian), presented to the community 
such speakers as Ellis Arnall, Dr. Will Du- 
rant and Lewis Browne; and public interest 
ran so high that another series of public lec- 
tures has been set up under Mr. Argow’s 
leadership by the Peoples Church in con- 
junction with Temple Judah. Season tickets, 
which are limited to 350, are at a premium. 
The series runs from November 29 through 
March 10. Speakers include Dr. Donald J. 
Hughes of the Association of Atomic Scien- 
tists; Dr. Hans Kohn, Smith College profes- 
sor of history; Albert Deutsch, columnist 
and author; and Roger N. Baldwin, director 
of the American Civil Liberties Union. 


Celebrating its 50th anniversary recently was the Church of Our Father (Unitarian) 
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Taking part in the recent installation of Rev. Arnold F. Westwood as minister 


of the Unitarian Church of Urbana, Ill. were (back row, left ot right): Warren C. 
Ramshaw, Prof. Fay V. Tooley, Laurence R. Caldwell, Rev. Kenneth C. Walker, Rev. 
Randall S. Hilton; (front row, left to right): Rev. Ernest W. Kuebler, Dr. George D. 
Stoddard, Rev. Horace Westwood, Sr., Dean Rexford Newcomb and Rev. Arnold 


Westwood. 


WAREHOUSE RECORD SPEAKS: 
Since its opening in 1944, the former 
warehouse on East 35th Street, in New 
York, shipped overseas approximately 3,- 
000,000 pounds of food, clothing, medi- 
cine and toys valued at an estimated $3,- 
000,000. Until further notice, all gifts- 
in-kind for distribution by the Unitarian 
Service Committee should be sent to: 
Unitarian Collection Warehouse, 2331 
12th Avenue at 133rd Street, New York 
27, N. Y., where overseas shipments are 
being handled by a commercial firm. 
Warehouse communications, however, 
should be addressed to Herman Ebeling, 
Unitarian Service Committee, 31 East 
35th Street, New York 16, N. Y. 


RECOGNITION SERVICE: An unusual 
service of welcome to the new minister, 
Rev. C. S. Mundell, was held last month 
by the Laundale, Calif., Community Con- 
gregational Church. Mr. Mundell is a 
member of the Unitarian Church of the 
Larger Fellowship. Many distinguished 
guests from other Protestant denomina- 
tions, as well as several well-known 
rabbis were invited to attend. The Uni- 
tarians were represented by Rev. Stephen 
H. Fritchman of Los Angeles. 


CZECHOSLOVAK CHURCH: One of three 
groups representing American Czechoslovaks 
is the St. Cyril and Method Parish of the 
Czechoslovak Church in Newark, N. J., 
where the minister, Rev. K. V. Vit, who was 
helped to reach this country through the 
AuA, is spreading the doctrine of liberalism 
against strong financial odds. He writes, 
“We cannot afford to buy a typewriter, a 
mimeograph or a piano, which we badly 
need.” He appeals to Unitarians who may 
know of the location of second-hand equip- 
ment of this sort, to reach him at 840 Clinton 
Avenue, Newark 8, New Jersey. 


HUMANIST FELLOWSHIP: The Human- 
ist Fellowship of Boston, Inc. held two meet- 
ings last month—one on the history of 
Humanism, and one a lecture by Rev. Fred 
I Cairns of Needham, who lectured on “My 
Philosophy of Humanism.” 
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YOUTH SUNDAY: February 27, 1949, has 
been set as the date of Youth Sunday in 
Unitarian Churches by the Council of avy. 
Returns on a questionnaire sent out in Octo- 
ber indicate that most churches will cele- 
brate Youth Sunday then, but where incon- 
venient, other days are being selected. Youth 
all over the country are already making plans 
for this day which should be a powerful 
demonstration of the importance of youth 
for the future of the Unitarian Church. 


UNITED NATIONS DAY: Unitarian 
churches from coast to coast participated in 
observing United Nations Day, which was 
originated by Frank B. Frederick and the 
Unitarian Laymen’s League. Pageantry, 
special events, addresses and original cere- 
monies marked the day. Dr. Frederick May 
Eliot gave the United Nations Day sermon 
over the css Church of the Air from 10 to 
10:30 a.m. on Sunday, October 24. The 
title of Dr. Eliot’s sermon was “The Law of 
Liberty.” 


YOUNGSTOWN GOES AHEAD: Now 
under the leadership of a minister, Rev. Paul 
N. Carnes, the First Unitarian Church of 
Youngstown has been steadily increasing its 
membership (nineteen new members since 
Mr. Carnes’ arrival, according to the weekly 
newsletter from that church). The Lay- 
men’s League has been reactivated, a 
Couple’s Group has been organized and an 
increase of 30 per cent in the budget has 
been voted by the board of trustees. 


ADD RADIO: Rev. Robert Murray Pratt 
of Long Beach, Cal., began a radio series 
over xrox this fall. The program was 
financed by families within the church who 
were willing to assume the cost of one broad- 
cast. Smaller contributions were held in re- 
serve for future use. The series is announced 
as “The Unitarian Philosophy of Life.” 


PHILADELPHIA HOSPITALITY: During 
United Nations Week twenty-five members 
of the United Nations Secretariat went to 
Philadelphia to be entertained in homes of 
members of the First Unitarian Church 
(Rev. Harry B. Scholefield) as part of Phil- 
adelphia’s celebration of United Nations 
Day. 


N. H. UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION: A 
day-long session of the New Hampshire Uni- 

tarian Association was held in Portsmouth 

recently and was highlighted by the dedica- 

tion of the new $60,000 parish house of 
the Unitarian-Universalist Church. Keynote 

speaker was Dr. Marshall E. Dimock, pro- 

fessor of political science at Northwestern 

University. Also participating were Emily 

T. Wilson, president of the N. H. Associate 

Alliance; Raphael J. Shortlidge, president of 

the N. H. Unitarian Association; John B. 

Fisher, executive director of the United Uni- 

tarian Appeal; Rey. Frederick C. Stearns; 

Rey. Albert D’Orlando; Roland W. Burbank; 

Rev. William W. Lewis; Mayor Cecil M. 

Neal; Dr. Robert Cummins; Rabbi Joseph 

Schimelman; Rev. Frank E. Smith; and Dr. 

William Safford Jones. 


FOR EUROPE: During the last few 
months the First Parish ( Universalist-Uni- 
tarian) of Fitchburg, Mass., has shipped 
‘caRE packages, bundles of clothing, pack- 
ages of food and various supplies to needy 
families in France, Poland, Greece and to a 
school in Germany. In addition, toys have 
been collected by children of the church 
school for overseas shipment. The project 
is under the direction of Mrs. Douglas 
Hornig, chairman of the International Rela- 
tions Committee of the Women’s Federation 
of the church. (Rey. Gilbert A. Potter, 
minister.) . 


BEAUMONT FELLOWSHIP: The Uni- 
tarian Fellowship of Beaumont, Texas, 
which organized recently, after meeting oc- 
casionally for more than a year under the 
spomnantits of Rev. John C, Petrie of Hous- 
ton, is now publishing a weekly newsletter, 
organizing regular Sunday meetings and has 
made formal application for membership in 
the American Unitarian Association as a 


Fellowship. Its president is Richard N. 
Elvey. 
GROUNDBREAKING: News of ground- 


breaking ceremonies marking the beginning 
of the erection of the first unit for the Uni- 
tarian church of Arlington, Va., was received 
just as The Register was going to press. The 
contractor has agreed to complete his work 
by April next year, weather permitting, it 
was. announced by Rey. Gilbert A. Phillips, 
minister. During the six months since the 
church was organized, average attendance 
has grown from 65 to 101. 


REDEDICATED: A rededication service 
was held recently at the North Parish 
Church in North Andover, Mass. (Rev. 
Cornelis Heijn). Last summer the church 
building had been renovated extensively, the 
auditorium redecorated and a new carpet 
laid on the floor, the outside of the building 
received two coats of paint from top to bot- 
tom and the members felt that a rededica- 
tion service was in order to honor the occa- 
sion. The Lawrence Tribune contained a 
write-up and pictures describing the work 
done on the church. 


AUY LAPEL PINS: For the first time since 
the reorganization of youth work in the 
denomination, a lapel pin has been issued 
by the continental office. at the direction of 


‘the avy Council. The letters “avy” appear 


in silver on a blue background and the words 
“American Unitarian Youth” run around the 
edge of the circular pin. The pins have re- 
ceived an enthusiastic response and are now 
available at one dollar each. There are both 
pins and buttons. - 
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On To Amsterdam In °49! 


The first 1arF bulletin of the season has 
just arrived from Holland. It is full of in- 
teresting news of our liberal churches around 
the world and information concerning the 
developing plans for the Congress in Amster- 
dam July 19-26 next. For example, the dis- 
tinguished English Unitarian, Mr. Chuter 
Ede, Home Secretary in the Government, 
has accepted the invitation to be the speaker 
at one of the evening platform meetings. 
A full syllabus for the four round table dis- 
cussions, the subject matter of which it is 
hoped will be discussed this winter in our 
churches, has been issued. Remember you 
can receive these bulletins and become an 
individual member by sending $2.50 to Dr. 
Herbert Hitchen, 17 Somerset Road, West 
Newton 65, Mass. 

The matter of boat reservations is press- 
ing. The Holland American Line has two 
July sailings in time for the Congress, EPs 
proximate dates July 2 and July 9. Books 
will be opened December 15. You should 
send your name and the desired class before 
then, to Rev. Edward A. Cahill, 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston 8, Mass., and at the same 
time make application for reservations at the 
nearest Holland American Line office. 
berths are allotted to the offices throughout 
the country, and our quota must be made up 
from such allotments. If your name is on 
file in your regional office, the head office in 
New York will notify the regional office of 
your place in our allotment. Make up your 
mind now to go to Amsterdam and attend 
to this matter at once. Are the churches 
considering sending their ministers, or a lay 
delegate? No recognition of service could 
be more rewarding. Remember the inter- 
esting excursion to the beautiful city of 
Prague following, and in a sense, continuing 
the Congress. Our foreign fellows of the 
spirit are eagerly looking forward to the visit 
of their American brethren. 

JOHN HOWLAND LATHROP 


CANADA SERVES: Although the Uni-. 
tarian Service Committee in the United 
States has withdrawn from Czecho- 
slovakia, the Unitarian Service Commit- 
tee of Canada will continue its program 
there. Fortunately, the usc of Canada 
has not been affected in the same finan- 
cial way as the usc of the United States. 
Rather, Canada recently expanded its 
program to include two additional chil- 
dren’s homes in France, projects in 
Austria and in Germany. Among the 
newest Canadian projects is a club in 
Vienna for 400 children. In addition, 
Canada also will continue to send food, 
clothing and medical supplies to Austria, 
France and Germany. 


“EASTPORT LOOKS AHEAD: Shaken 
but undaunted by the tragic fire which 
completely destroyed the Unitarian 
church building in Eastport, Me., just 
after Christmas, 1946, the members ral- 
lied, hired an architect to draw up plans 
for a new building, found a contractor, 
and set about raising money. Already 
$15,000 has been collected—three-quar- 
ters of the amount originally estimated 
as necessary. Sharply rising building 
costs have seen the estimate greatly in- 
nonin oe waren wo Baie is os 
expected to begin this fall, as originally 
planned, but will be undertaken at the 


earliest possible date. 


A 


UNITARIAN GOVERNOR: Elected to the 
governorship of Illinois on November 2 was 
Adlai Stevenson, whose Unitarian connec- 
tions are of long standing. Gov, Stevenson 
attended Sunday School at the Unitarian 
Church of Bloomington, Ill, (Rev. Kenneth 
C. Walker is the present minister), and he 
often visits the Unitarian church when he is 
in the city. An occasional contributor to The 
Christian Register, Mr. Stevenson is a lawyer 
and was formerly Special Assistant to the 
Secretaries of the Navy and State Depart- 
ment. He helped organize the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act and in 1948, at the direction 
of President Roosevelt, headed the first Eco- 
nomic Mission to Italy. He was press spokes- 
man for the us Delegation at the San Fran- 
cisco Conference on International Organiza- 
tions. He was senior adviser to the vs 
Delegation to the first General Assembly of 
the United Nations in London in 1946 and 
was one of the Delegates to the General 
Assemblies in New York in 1946 and 1947. 
Since the war he has been sought for many 
federal posts, including Assistant Secretary 
of State, Chairman of the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission and Ambassador to 
Argentina, 


FORT WORTH: The news columns of the 
Fort Worth Evening Star-Telegram recently 
informed the city that the local Unitarian 
church, under the leadership of Rey. G. 
Richard Kuch, has reached a membership of 
sixty-five; that plans are under way for 
eventual building; that a Sunday Forum at 
10 o'clock is open to adults who bring their 
children; that a two-hour church school for 
the children runs from 10 to noon; and that 
regular services are at 11 o'clock. During 
Religious Book Week the Fort Worth Uni- 
tarian Church made a gift of Beacon Press 
books to the city’s public library. 


UNITARIAN HONORED: Miss Marguerite 
Salomon, a member of The Church of the 
Saviour in Brooklyn, was recently decorated 
with the Badge of Honor of the Dutch Gov- 
ernment by the Burgomaster of Breukelen, 
Holland, in recognition of her work in de- 
veloping a campaign in Brooklyn, N. Y., to 
send tons of food and clothing and other 
useful articles as tokens of friendship to the 
Dutch community. 


ADD RADIO: Devotional services for the 
Council of Churches of Wilmington, Del., 
were conducted over woet during the month 
of October by Rev. John G. MacKinnon. 


NEWSWEEK SUBJECT: The Religion 
section of Newsweek recently carried a 
two column write-up on Dr. Preston 
Bradley, minister of the People’s Church 
in Chicago. The article gave Dr. Brad- 
ley’s reason for changing from the Pres- 
byterian denomination to Unitarianism. 
A brief outline of Dr. Bradley’s busy life 
and many interests was given. “Dr. Brad- 
ley is one of Chicago’s leading Protestant 
ministers,” the article reported. “Since 
he started his church in 1912, it has 
grown from 67 persons to 3,000. And on 
Sept. 19, he started his 25th year as a 
radio broadcaster. He speaks both on 
Sunday mornings (wyyp, 11-12:30 p. m. 
cst) and five nights a week (wen, 6-6:15 
p. m. cst). A director of the Chicago 
Public Library he is also co-chairman, 
with Roman Catholic Bishop Bernard. J. 
Sheil, of the Council Against Racial and 
Religious Discrimination.” 
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NAKED, HUNGRY, COLD: During 
August and September, the Alliance Sew- 
ing Project sent more than 1,500 articles 
to Poland for distribution to children by 
the Unitarian Service Committee. The 
shipment included 300 toys and such 
clothing as Adams dresses and panties, 
shirts, mittens, stockings, girls’ underwear 
sets, boys’ undershirts, nightgowns, 
jackets, rompers, wool caps, pajamas and 
many other pieces of warm wearin 
apparel for the winter of 1948-1949, 
which will again be one of frightful 
misery. Women of the Universalist 
churches joined Unitarian women in 
making and donating the clothing. Help- 
ing to make clothes for overseas distribu- 
tion are 300 Unitarian women’s groups 
and 50 Universalist groups. 


PATTON TO BOSTON: Rey. Kenneth L. 
Patton, minister of the Unitarian Church in 
Madison, Wis., has accepted a call to the 
Universalist Church on Charles Street, Bos- 
ton, where he will take up his duties at the 
turn of the year. Mr. Patton is author of 
Hello Man, Strange Seed, Beyond Doubt 
and, most recently, The Visitor. 


Church Announcements 

BOSTON, MASS. — ARLINGTON STREET 
CHURCH, opposite Public Garden. Rev. Dana 
McLean Greeley, Minister. Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, 
D. D., Minister Emeritus. Sunday Service, 11 a.m. 
Church School, 9:45 a.m. Adult Bible Class, 10:00 
a.m. Gannett Club, (college aze) 6:00 p.m. Tues- 
days, Vesper Service, 5:30 p.m., Adult Education 
Program, 7:30 p.m. Wednesdays, Organ Music, 
12:00 noon. 


THE UNITARIAN CHURCH OF CHARLES- 
TON, S. C., 4 Archdale St. “A Cathedral of 
Southern Religious Liberalism.” Rev, 
Westwood, D.D., Minister. 
a.m. Open daily, 9 a. m. to 5 p. m. 
historic Unitarian center of the South. 


Horace 
Sunday service, 11:00 
Visit the 


BOSTON, MASS.—KING’S CHAPEL. Rev. 
Palfrey Perkins,.D.D., Minister. Elwood E. Gas- 
kill, M.A. (Mus.), Organist and Choirmaster. 
Sunday Services, 11.00 a. m. Tuesday-Friday 
noon worship with sermons by guest preachers. 
Monday 12:10 half hour of Organ Music. ALL 
ARE WELCOME. 

WASHINGTON, D. C.—ALL SOULS’ 
CHURCH, 16th and Harvard Sts., Minister: 
A. Powell Davies, D.D. Sunday services: 11 a.m. 
School of Religion 9:45 a.m. Church Office open 
daily 9 a.m. to € p.m. Laurence C. Staples, 
f£xecutive Director. 
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New MIT Head. . 


Dr. pus R. Killian, Jr., vice-presi- 
dent of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology since 1945, was named as 
the new president of the institution by 
the mir Corporation early last month, 
when Dr. Karl T. Compton resigned to 
head up the national military research 
activities at the request of the White 
House. 

Dr. Killian is a member of the Board 
of Directors of the American Unitarian 
Association. 

In interviews with the press, Dr. 
Compton said that the election of Dr. 
Killian fulfilled one of his own greatest 
ambitions for the institution —“To insure 
it future leadership of the highest possible 
caliber well in advance of my own retire- 
ment.” 

Dr. Killian is the first alumnus of mir 
ever to become president. The retiring 
president said of the new official, “Ever 
since the beginning of the war, Dr. Kil- 
lian has carried a major portion of the 
duties of the president's office with such 
constructive imagination, good judgment 
and administrative skill as to have won 
the full confidence of the Corporation, 
staff and student body, and alumni.” 

Dr. Killian will be inaugurated in June 
as the tenth president of mir. 


HARLEM CHURCH: The long dream 
may be coming true—the dream of a 
church building of their own for the 
Harlem Unitarian Church. Such is the 
hope of Rev. Ethelred Brown, and his 
hope is spurred by the support for the 
venture which has been forthcoming from 
the ministers and churches of the Middle 
Atlantic States Council. Fund-raising 
rallies have been well attended, Mr. 
Brown reports. He gives special credit 
to Rev. Laurance I. Neale and the 
Church of All Souls, and to the Unitarian 
Church of Syracuse. The latter has made 
contributions totalling almost $100 in the 
form of special individual gifts. “1950 
may be our big year,” Mr. Brown states. 


The group is presently meeting in the 
local ymca. 


COMMENDATION RIBBON: By di- 
rection of Secretary of the Army, the 
Commendation Ribbon has been awarded 
to Chaplain (Capt.) John O. Fisher, at 
present minister of the Unitarian Church 
in Framingham, Mass., for “meritorious 
service from June to October, 1945.” 


GROWTH IN CHARLOTTE: Instead 
of closing the church during the hot sum- 
mer months, the Unitarian Church of 
Charlotte (Rev. John H. Morgan, minis- 
ter), remained open on the theory that 
Charlotte needs a Unitarian church as 
* much in July and August as it does in 
December. “Attendance passed all ex- 
pectations,” the Summer Pulpit Commit- 
tee reports. One result was that eight 
1 were received on Septem- 
er OL 
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IRF Report 


Charles W. Eddis, 
vice-president of 
American Unitarian 
Youth returned last 
month after four 
months spent in Eu- 
rope attending con- 
ferences and studying 
liberal religious youth s 
groups in behalf of avy. In July Charles 
took a leading part in the meeting of the 
International Religious Fellowship in Copen- 
hagen. This organization is a world federa- 
tion of liberal religious youth. Here plans 
were laid for a large world conference in 
1949 to be held in Holland and for promo- 
tion of liberal religion among youth in many 
parts of the globe. His visits after 
that time were directed to studying the 
member-groups in nine different countries 
so that he would have a full picture of the 
possibilities of mr. Charles brought back 
the report that possibilities for growth in 
the mF are great and he will play a large 
part in its future through his new post as 
editor of Forward Together, the magazine 
of rr. Charles also was an official mem- 
ber of the us delegation at the International 
Youth Conference held in August in Lon- 
don, which brought together more than three 
hundred representatives of every type of 
youth organization from twenty-five coun- 
tries and eight colonies. Charles is twenty- 
two years of age and a member of the 
Unitarian Church of Toronto. 


FREE AIR FOR ATHEISTS? Under 
this headline last month Pathfinder News- 
magazine printed a photograph of Dr. A. 
Powell Davies, minister of the Unitarian 
church in Washington, D. C., together 
with a report of Dr. Davies’ answer to 
the question whether atheists could 
legally be denied use of radio broadcasts. 
Said the article, “Last week came a ring- 
ing, stinging reproof from the militant, 
Welsh-born pastor of Washington’s All 
Souls Unitarian Church (founded b 

John Quincy Adams and John C, Cal- 
houn). Churchmen who would suppress 
atheists’ freedom of speech, charged the 
Rey. A. Powell Davies, are helping betray 
the American way of life to hide the 
frailty of their own belief. . . . “No one 
believes in God—not really—who is fright- 
ened by the atheists.’ Atheist broadcasts 
ne t even have a good effect, Davies 
said. They might force some vitality into 
religious radio programs, most of which 
now, he thought, were ‘tedious, unctious, 
repetitious, platitudinous and unutter- 


ably dull.’” 


RADIO TIME: Rev. Aron S. Gilmartin 
of the Unitarian Society of Fort Wayne 
has announced that the Fort Wayne 
church has signed with Radio Station 
WCL, an NBC affiliate, for radio time for 
the society. Rev. Horace Westwood, 
minister of the Unitarian church in Char- 
leston, has begun a radio series over 
WUSN. 


al 


imal 


First Adolescent. 
DP Center Opened 


During the past summer, the Unitarian 
Service Committee in co-operation with 
the Universalist Service Committee, 
opened a center for adolescent pp’s in 
Verden, Germany, first project of its kind 
in that country. 

The center for 180 boys and girls be- 
tween the ages of 16-18 has long been a 
plan of the Unitarian Service Committee 
and is aimed to fulfill a need heretofore 
neglected; that of teaching co-operative 
living to some of the thousands of home- 
less teen-agers awaiting resettlement in 
the British Commonwealth or the United 
States. 

The boys will attend a trade school in 


the town, operated by the British Control 


Commission of Germany. Inasmuch as 
no comparable training is provided for 
pp girls, the center will develop its own 
program. 

The center, furthermore, will be 
operated on a co-operative basis with the 
young people sharing the routine duties 
of waiting on table, cleaning and helping 
in the kitchen. Director of the center is 
the Rev. Gustav H. Ulrich of Providence, 
R. I., Universalist minister, who gave up 
his pastorate late last winter to go to 
Germany to organize the project. Ameri- 
can personnel in addition to Mr. Ulrich 
includes a trained nurse and recreation 
director. ; 


WORLD CHURCHES: Rev. Edward A. 
Cahill, minister of the First Unitarian 
Congregational Society of Nashua, N. H., 


‘has been appointed to the position of 


Director of the Department of World 
Churches by vote of the executive com- 
mittee of the Board of Directors. Mr. 
Cahill will continue his leadership at the 
Nashua church but will spend part of 
each week at the Boston headquarters 
carrying out the duties of his new posi- 
tion. He succeeds Dr. Herbert Hitchen 
of West Newton, Mass., in the director- 
ship post. ; 


ONE HUNDREDTH YEAR: Preble 
Chapel in Portland. Me. (Unitarian), 
founded by the Portland Ministry-at- 
Large one hundred years ago, has re- 
opened for another season. The church 
was filled to capacity at the opening serv- 
ice when Rey. Arthur N. Moore, the 
Chapel’s new minister, preached his first 
sermon. Mr. Moore also began a series 
of radio broadcasts recently on Monday, 
Tuesday and Wednesday mornings. The 
programs are sponsored by the Portland 
Council of Churches. ; 


INAUGURAL SERVICE: The board of 
trustees of the First Unitarian Church of 
Oklahoma City last month issued invita- 
tions to the inaugural service for its new 
minister, Rev. Frank O. Holmes, which 
took place on October 3. =i 
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Help That Counts 

_ Since. 1941, the First Parish Church in 
Cambridge has generously contributed to 
the Unitarian Service Committee more 
than $5,000 for food relief and in addi- 
tion has donated more than 3,750 pack- 
ages and cans of food. 

A recent contribution of $1,000 was 
used to buy food for distribution in 
Vienna. Among the many letters of 
appreciation is one from Leopold S., who 
wrote, “I received the food parcel which 
by pin Eee office was given to me. It 
is difficult to describe the joy we all had, 
especially our three children. As soon 
as the parcel was unwrapped, my wife 
had to cook some cocoa and they could 
hardly await the next day when my wife 
promised to prepare wild-rice pudding 
and add some cocoa. Since I came out 
of concentration camp I have not re- 
gained my strength and therefore, am 
obliged to do light work which means 
small earnings. Please convey our heart- 
iest thanks to the noble organization, the 
First Parish Church, Cambridge. . . .” 

_ Herman K., wrote, “Many thanks for 
your help, the gift of a food parcel. It 
made us very glad to know that we are 
not alone but have friends overseas.” 


' CHARLOTTE INSTITUTE: Add an- 
other local Unitarian church which runs 
a summer institute of its own (previously 
reported: Wilmington, in The Register 
for October). A Charlotte merchant, 
I. D. Blumenthal, turned over his moun- 
tain estate near Little Switzerland in the 
North Carolina Mountains to the Char- 
lotte church for the week of July 19. 
Attending were 60 persons of all ages. 
Mrs. John Morgan wife of the minister, 
conducted a program each morning for 
the youngest members; Herman Ebeling 
of the New York office of the Unitarian 
Service Committee conducted a course 
for junior and senior high youngsters on 
problems of European youth; and Rev. 
John H. Morgan held a course in Uni- 
tarian history for the same young people. 
Three classes for adults were on the pro- 

- gram each morning: Mr. Ebeling, on the 
work of the usc; Rev. Thomas Turrell, 
minister of the Universalist church in 

_ Kinston, N. C., a course on the theory of 
worship; and Mr. Morgan, a course on 
the philosophy of religion. Hiking, swim- 

ming, discussions and the rest were in- 

aned. The church hopes to use these 

_ same grounds next June for another In- 


TO THE EDITOR: A voice of liberal 
pealigion was heard across the land again 
recently when Rev. Chadbourne Spring 
_ of Melrose, Mass., published a letter in 
oor magazine (circulation 2,900,000). 
—_———- 1d 

nee says “using an old success- 
“fol oyn ys 4 


response to meet a new demand... 
aly succeeds.” But isn’t Toynbee him- 
doing the same thing when he says “the 
eat need of the modern world is a rebirth 
supernatural belief?” To revert to old 

is no less inadvisable because it 
field of religion. 


- CAMBRIDGE PLATFORM: When_ the 


celebration of the 300th anniversary of the 
Cambridge Platform of Church Discipline 
was observed on October 27 in Cambridge, 
Mass., the nation’s press paid attention—since 
the Platform was the first assertion of the 
rights of the Americans to conduct their own 
affairs as they chose without interference 
from abroad. Sponsored jointly by the 
Congregational Christian Churches of the 
United States and by the American Unitarian 
Association, the program opened with a com- 
munion service at the First Church (Con- 
gregational) at noon, Dr. W. Beach Miller 
and Rev. John H. Leamon officiating; con- 
tinued with a luncheon at the same place 
sponsored by the Massachusetts Convention 
of Congregational Ministers, when there 
were addresses by Dr. Douglas Horton, min- 
ister of the General Council of Congrega- 
tional Christian Churches of the us, and Dr. 
Frederick May Eliot, president of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association. An open meeting 
in the afternoon at the First Church ( Uni- 
tarian) had as speakers Prof. Perry Miller of 
Harvard and Prof. Roland H. Bainton of 
Yale, both of whom gave historical addresses. 
In the evening another public meeting was 
held at Harvard Memorial Church with Dr. 
Samuel A. Eliot presiding, music by the 
Harvard Choir, addresses by Rev. Arthur H. 
Bradford of Providence, a direct lineal des- 
cendant of William Bradford of 1648, and 
Pres. James Bryant Conant of Harvard. 

The event was covered not only by all 
local papers, but by the Associated Press, 
which distributed a lengthy article to recipi- 
ents ‘of its wire services, as did Religious 
News Service wires. Newsweek devoted a 
page to the event and Pathfinder News 
Magazine carried an article also. In addi- 
tion, of course, many Unitarian churches 
from coast to coast celebrated the event 
locally. 


MEMORIAL SOCIETY: One of the 
projects of the First Unitarian Church of 
Cleveland (Dr. Robert Killam) for the 
coming year is the establishment of The 
Cleveland Memorial Society which was 
recently incorporated under the laws of 
the State of Ohio. If people wait to make 
funeral arrangements until the time of a 
death in the aie emotional stress and 
lack of time cause them to acquiesce in 
conventional funeral arrangements of 
which they do not approve, the Society 
holds. The Society seeks to correct this 
discrepancy between belief and practice 
by setting up the following purposes: 
“(1) To promote, through education and 
other means, dignity and simplicity in 
funeral rites, and, (2) To arrange for its 
members and their families (through 
licensed furneral directors) the type of 
funeral which they desire within the 
limitations prescribed by the by-laws of 
this Society.” 


NEW CHURCH SCHOOL: A group of 
interested Unitarians in Boulder, Col., re- 
cently organized a new church school 
for their hutdeat Plans for the present 
season were started with the children 
separated into three groups: ages three 
and four; ages five and six; and ages 
seven to ten. Eighteen children attended 
opening day. Classes for both junior 
and senior high school students are in 
the planning stage. 


DR. JACK RETURNS 
TO MINISTRY 


Dr. Homer A. 
peek who for the 
ast five years has 
been acting as ex- ~ 
ecutive secretary 
of the Chicago 
Council Against 
Racial and Reli- 
gious Discrimina- 
tion, has accepted 
a_call to become 
the minister of 
the Unitarian 
Church of Evans- 
ton, officials ofthe 
churchannounced 7 
last month. 

During his years in civic affairs in 
Chicago, Dr. Jack was frequently cited 
for outstanding contributions to better 
minority relations. He was recently thus 
honored by the Chicago Urban League 
and The Chicago Defender. He has 
been a frequent contributor to The Na- 
tion and The Christian Century, and has 
also appeared in Common Ground, The 
Progressive, The Christian Register, 
Unity, The Humanist, Negro Digest, 
Journal of Liberal Religion and The 
Christian Leader. 

His return to the ministry continues 
a personal tradition: he had previously 
filled the Unitarian pulpit in Lawrence, 
Kan., was minister to radio for the 
Chicago Unitarian Council, national 
president of the Unitarian Fellowship for 
Social Justice, research secretary of the 
Unitarian Commission on Planning and 
Review, and secretary of the Chicago 
Area Liberal Ministers Association. 


INSTALLATIONS, ORDINATIONS: 
Rev. Paul N. Carnes was ordained and 
installed as minister of the First Uni- 
tarian Church of Youngstown on October 
8. ... Rev. Arnold F. Westwood has 
taken over the ministerial duties at the 
Unitarian Church of Urbana, Illinois, 
Moderator Stoddard took part in the 
ceremony. ... The installation of Rev. 
John Henry Wilson as minister of the 
Congregational Church of Wilton Centre, 
N. H., took place on September 27... . 
Rev. Robert Murray Pratt—the new min- 
ister of the Unitarian Church of Long 
Beach—was installed on October 10. 


NEW POSITION: Rev. Isaiah J. Domas 
has joined the faculty of the Atlanta Uni- 
versity School of Social Work as chair- 
man of the Department of Social Re- 
search. Mr. Domas resigned as minister 
of the Unitarian-Universalist Church of 
Atlanta on the first of September, as he 
told The Register, “in protest against the 
church’s voting exclusion of the Negro 
and censure of the minister's campaign- 
ing for Henry A. Wallace, with the re- 
sultant blacklisting of the church at May 
Meetings by the Unitarian Ministers’ As- 
sociation. 
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MINNESOTA CONFERENCE: Regis- 
tered at the 6lst annual Minnesota Uni- 
tarian Conference, September 24-26, 
were 153 adults, of whom thirty came 
for the Unitarian-Universalist Student 
Conference but attended the regular 
Conference _ session. The headline 
speaker was Dr. Rudolf Dreikurs—the 
same popular and learned gentleman who 
was the main speaker at Geneva this 
year also. Other speakers included Carl 
J. Jackson, Director of the Division of 
Public Institutions of Minnesota; Dr. 
H. M. Hardwicke, Medical Director of 
the Cooperative Health Federation of 
America; Rey. Ernest Kuebler of the 
Aua and Rey. Randall Hilton, Secretary 
of the Western Unitarian Conference. 
Highest praise was given to the report 
of the Unitarian Conference Committee 
on Mental Institutions, given by Mrs. 
Genevieve Steefel and Rev. Arthur Foote. 
The Student Conference was in the 
hands of Rev. George Marshfield of the 
University of Minnesota. 


MAINE UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION: 
The largest attendance in recent years 
marked the 84th annual conference of the 
Maine Unitarian Association last month, 
meeting at Houlton. Speakers included 
Mrs. George W. Pieksen of St. Louis, 
president of the Alliance; Roland Bur- 
bank of Proctor Academy, executive 
secretary-treasurer of the New Hamp- 
shire Unitarian Association; and Rev. 
Frank Smith, New England Unitarian 
Council regional director. Officers were 
elected as follows: Judge Harold H. 
Bourne of Kennebunk, re-elected presi- 
dent; Frederick Youngs of Bangor, 
elected vice-president; Rev. Alfred Hen- 
riksen of Augusta, re-elected executive 
secretary; and Deering Noyes of Port- 
Jand, elected treasurer. 


RESIGNATIONS: Rev. Fred R. Lewis 
from the First Parish in Gloucester... . 
Rev. Douglas Angell from the Unitarian 
Church of Norfolk, Virginia. . . . Rev. 
Harold P. Marley from the First Uni- 
tarian Church of Dayton. . . . and Rev. 
Frank S. Gredler from the First Congre- 
gational (Unitarian) Society of West- 
borough, Mass. 


‘UNITARIAN PRESIDENT: Installed re- 
cently as president of Reed College in Port- 
land, Ore., at colorful ceremonies was E. B. 
MacNaughton, former chairman of the Board 
of the First Unitarian Society of Portland 
and chairman of the Board of the First 
National Bank of Portland. Dr. Richard 
Steiner of the Portland Unitarian Church 
gave the invocation and benediction at the 
installation services. 


TOLEDO CELEBRATES: The Silver An- 
niversary of the First Unitarian Church of 
Toledo was celebrated recently with a din- 
ner and a carnival with a large variety of 
booths including handwork, children’s books, 
baked goods, fish pond, refreshment stand, 
children’s movies, surprise table, a magician 
and games and balloons. A supervised nur- 
sery was maintained throughout the evening. 
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INTERCULTURAL WORKSHOP: The 
First Unitarian Society of Salt Lake City 
recently acted as host to an intercultural 
workship sponsored jointly by the Utah 
Fellowship of Reconciliation and the Salt 
Lake Council for Civic Unity, of which 
Rev. Edwin H. Wilson, minister of the 
Unitarian church, is chairman. Public 
meetings were held and leading men of 
interracial prominence took part in ad- 
dressing the assembly, Local research 
and action programs were planned. An 


interracial worship service was held with. 


Rabbi E. Louis Cardon preaching, Rev. 
Edwin H. Irwin of the Provo Community 
Church conducting the service and the 
William Cameron White Choir, a Negro 
chorus, furnishing the music. Flowers 
were provided by the Japanese American 
Citizens’ League. 


FITCHBURG REMODELS: Plans have 
been completed for a program of re- 
modelling of the First Parish (Universa- 
list-Unitarian) of Fitchburg, Mass., dur- 
ing the winter months. Elimination of 
some of the more expensive alterations 
has made it possible to keep the cost 
within the $100,000 limit which was 
originally proposed. 


The CHILDREN’S MISSION T0 CHILDREN 
Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children 


Provides care for children with medical problems 
from 2 to 21 years of age. 


Mrs. JAMES H. PERKINS, 2nd, President 

Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President 
Emeritus 

Miss DOROTHY BARTOL, Vice President 

PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice President Emeritus 

PAUL C. CABOT, Treasurer 

RICHARD DAVISSON, Jr., Clerk 


Miss ELIZABETH E. BISSELL, Gen. Secretary 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


PULPIT- CHOIR 
CONFIRMATION 


IGOWNS 


“I passed a little one lying dead in the gutter 
here in Shanghai, with thousands coming and 
going without heed. 
children’s bodies have been picked up — all 
victims of disease and starvation.” 


Save a starving Chinese child and place it in a CCF 
orphanage-school. The child’s name, address and picture 
will be furnished 
child. The cost is $10 a month. Christian teaching is 
emphasized in over 50 CCF orphanage-schools located in 
China, Burma, Korea, the Philippines and Japan. 


For information write to: 


The Meadville 
Theological School 


Founded in 1844 
Federated Theological Faculty 
of the University of Chicago 
Accredited for Veterans 
under “G.I. Bill” | 
Announces Six Trustee Scholarships of 
$1875.00 for three years of study. 
President: Watuace W. Rossins 
5701 WOODLAWN AVE., CHICAGO 87 
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Pews, Pulpits, 
Tables, Altar 
tismal Fonts, 


Pulpit Chairs, Communion 
ases, Altar Crosses, Bap- 
Sunday School iture. © 


We allow for or sell your old equipment. 
Catalog and details on request. 


1. P. REDINGTON & C0.,.22R8, 75%, 


PICTURE R OCK RANCH 


Snuggled among the saguaro, cholla and palo 
verde in the foothills of the Tucson 
Mountains. 

Good Food, Good Horses, Good Fun 

for the active ‘ 

For the more leisurely inclined 
Basking. in the Sunshine, Picnics or 
Quiet Rest. 

Fifteen miles from Tucson. 

Lois and Win Sisson Cortaro, Arizona 


LOCAL and DISTANT 


GREATER BOSTON 
SINCE 1832 


In three months 6,958 


CCF Shanghai Director Mills. 


you. You can correspond with the 


Dr. J. Calvitt Clarke 
China’s Children Fund, Inc. 
Richmond 4, Virginia 


NATURAL LIVING 

The most basic consideration is to 
teach that natural living is the best 
life has to. offer, that the use of drugs 
is dangerous, and that real satisfaction 
in life comes from facing and not 
evading the realities of life. 

Such teaching must originate in the 
home by example as well as by pre- 
cept, and be repeated in the school. 
It is a tragic fact that 70 per cent of 
alcoholics started drinking and _ first 
got drunk in their teens. It should be 
repeatedly emphasized that alcohol is 
a drug, that the alcohol habit is like 
a drug habit, and that one in 15 or 
20 social drinkers forms the habit. 

We send many to mental hospitals 
when they become insane, but spend 
relatively nothing to prevent the in- 


_ sanity. We spend millions for tribute 


a 
‘ 


| 
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to alcohol and only a few dollars for 
defense against it. 


ANDREW CC. IVY, Ph. D., M. D., D. Sc. 
—Vice President of the University of 
Illinois and head of its Medical School. 


(From Scientific 
Summer, 1948) 
SIX MAIN FACTS 

The facts to be taught have long 
been known. These facts have been 
repeatedly confirmed by experiment 
and human experience. 

1. Alcohol (ethyl alcohol) is a de- 
pressant and not a stimulant. It is a 
narcotic and may be used as an anes- 
thetic drug. . 

2. The observed effects of alcohol on 
the bodily functions, on behavior or 
conduct, and on mental and emotional 
performance, can be explained best 
and almost exclusively by the se- 
lective, depressing, toxic action that 
alcohol in the circulating blood has 
upon the higher centers of the brain 
and the reflex mechanism of the spinal 
cord. 

3. Alcohol is not in any real and 
honest sense a food substance. Al- 
though it produces heat in the process 
of its oxidation in the human body, it 
can not take part in body growth, de- 
velopment or repair, nor can it be 
stored in the body and used at will or 
need for purposes of body functioning. 
It is essentially a foreign substance 
which the body does its best to get 
rid of promptly and completely. 

4. Alcohol, even in small amounts well 
below any definition of moderation in 

e social or police sense, causes a 
delay of 5% to 10% in those reaction- 
times or reflex acts upon which the 
body is largely dependent for auto- 
matic protection against injury. 

5. Alcohol in small amounts causes an 
inferiority of performance in every 

of activity, simple or compli- 
cated, in which it has been tested. 
6. Alcohol contributes nothing to the 
functions or structure of healthy hu- 
man beings at any age. 

It seems to me that the facts are 
sufficiently important and well-verified 
to justify intelligent and well-informed 
people to refrain from using it. 


HAVEN EMERSON, Professor Emer. of 
Public Health Practice at Columbia 
University, Former Commissioner of 
Public Health, New York City. 

(From Scientific Temperance Journal — 

Summer, 1948) 


UNITARIAN TEMPERANCE SOCIETY 
25 Beacon Street, Boston 


Temperance Journal — 


Amsterdam and the Unitarians. 


For many members of the Church of 
the Larger Fellowship living in various 
parts of the world it was news that Uni- 
tarians took no part in the formation of 
the World Council of Churches last Au- 
gust in Amsterdam. 

This Council is composed of virtually 
all of the churches of Protestantism and 
is conceived to be a unity and solidarity 
of Christianity. There is an irenic deter- 
mination to make these manifold denomi- 
nations stand together with the same 
strong and fast coherence as that of the 
Roman Catholic Church. The process 
of this unification has been active for at 
least forty years, with periodic meetings, 
usually in European cities, which have 
been attended by large delegations from 
leading churches in sixty countries, in- 
cluding the United States and Canada. 

The movement now definitely organ- 
ized is in one aspect a reunion of the 
churches that divided and established 
their separate bodies in and after the 
Reformation. But Unitarians have no 
participation in this greatly desired res- 
toration. It is true there were several 
English and American Unitarians present 
in the preparatory meetings in Oxford 
and Edinburgh in 1937, but they had not 
been invited officially to represent their 
church. They were not at Amsterdam. 

Beginning with Arius, Fourth Century 

When the basis of membership was de- 
fined, following the Edinburgh meeting, 
it was with the requirement of belief in 
Jesus Christ as Lord and Savior, and this 
formula is now the law of the Council. 
That means the faith of Jesus as God, 


EDITORIAL PRAISE: A full-column edi- 
torial in Plymouth, Mass., recently had high 
praise for Rev. George N. Marshall, minister 
of the First Church (Unitarian) and quoted 
Mr. Marshall at length in a strong stand 
which he took in opposition to real estate 
developments restricted against Jews and 
“foreigners.” Mr. Marshall had character- 
ized these as “something that everyone who 
believes in the Pilgrim tradition and in the 
Christian religion should oppose. . . . If we 
cannot live together and work together and 
play together, then there is no hope that we 
can understand one another and build a 
world community.” 


PROCTOR CENTENNIAL: Frederick May 
Eliot and New Hampshire’s Governor-elect 
Sherman Adams will be the principal speak- 
ers at Proctor Academy in Andover, New 
Hampshire, on Dec. 9 when the Centennial 
of this Unitarian secondary school for boys 
will be celebrated. This event will mark the 
termination of the Proctor Centennial Fund 
of which $94,000 of the $200,000 goal has 
already been raised. The names of all givers 
will be enrolled on the Donors Scroll which 
will be sealed at the banquet. 


UNITARIAN HONORED: Among the 
five recipients of the annual Lasker 
Awards was Dr. Martha M. Eliot, it was 
announced last month. Winners receive 
$1,000 and a gold replica of the Winged 
Victory. Dr. Eliot was cited for organ- 
izing the Emergency Maternity and In- 
fant Care program during the war. 


with clear intimations of the doctrine of 
the Trinity. To these things the Uni- 
tarians of course could not be committed, 
because of the tradition of liberal Chris- 
tianity since the day of the Arian Uni- 
tarians in the fourth century. 

Their leader was Arius, a presbyter of 
the church in Alexandria. It was his 
opinions published at the beginning of 
the century which so disturbed the 
church that a grand council was con- 
vened at Nice, a city of Asia Minor, in 
325 ap. In some aspects this was the 
most significant meeting in the history of 
the Christian church. According to the 
theology of Arius, Jesus the Son of God 
was totally distinct from the Father. He 
was the first and noblest of all those 
beings whom God had created, but in- 
ferior to God in nature and dignity. The 
majority of the council in Nice held the 
other view, and the Nicaean Creed was 
formulated and accepted for the church 
to this day. Except the Unitarian! 

This church of ours has a long and 
magnificent history. It has been, most 
important of all, a free church in faith 
and action. We have always believed 
that the true religion of Jesus is founded 
upon universal principles that are not 
exclusively of any one of the many 
varieties of churches. Unitarianism is 
not and has never been a sect, that is, a 
church which excludes any persons for 


the beliefs they hold. 


Our Clear and High Reply 

It is the quality and spirit of catholicity 
which characterizes our religion which is 
indeed what Christianity in its purity 
really is. We are not concerned about 
the use of the name Christian applied to 
ourselves; indeed, when Christian means 
in any mind something less than this 
universality, we do not approve it. Our 
faith is the faith of perfect truth and it 
is inclusive of all mankind. 

When we consider the so-called exclu- 
sion of Unitarians from the World Coun- 
cil we have a clear and high reply: they 
are not keeping us out but we are in fact 
taking them in. Thus writes one of our 
members who sends us a notable book 
published in 1844, by John Evans, LL.D., 
History of All Christian Sects, in which 
it is stated that all ante-Nicene fathers 
—that is, all Christian writers for three 
centuries after the birth of Christ—give 
testimony in favor of the Unitarian doc- 
trine. From Arius onward, Socinus, John 
Milton, Servetus, Isaac Newton, Priestley 
and Channing, with a host of fellow-be- 
lievers, it has been so, even to this day. 
Of Channing as representative of the 
larger faith it is said “he was above the 
distorted pecularities of any religious 
class,” and that no one ever demanded a 
higher purity or set forth a loftier model 
of Christian virtue. 

ALBERT C. DIEFFENBACH. 


The Church of the Larger Fellowship provides 
membership and ministry for those who live where 
there are no Unitarian churches, Address the 
Minister, 25 Beacon Street, Boston 8, Mass. 
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“The Memorial of Virtue is immortal . . . having 
gotten the victory, striving for undefiled rewards” 


MAXWELL SAVAGE 


“Dr. Maxwell Savage, 72, minister of 
First Unitarian Church for 27 years until 
his retirement July 1, 1946, died at 7:30 
am. today at Memorial Hospital.” Thus 
the Worcester Evening Gazette of November 
4 introduced the story of interests, ex- 
periences, honors and achievements of a 
man of rare capacity and quality, who had 
given his life to the ministry of religion. 
For the purposes of this page one may men- 
tion only the essential facts. Born in Boston, 
son of Dr. Minot J. and Ella D. Savage, 
June 18, 1876. Harvard College A.B. 
Degree in 1899. After a year in a publish- 
ing house he went to Meadville Theological 
School. Received his degree and was or- 
dained to the ministry in 1903. Redlands, 
California, was the place of his first parish, 
1903-1910; Louisville, Kentucky, 1910-1916; 
Lynn, Mass., 1916-1919; Worcester, Mass., 
1919-1946; Minister-Emeritus, 1946 to date 
of death. 


Such is a hint of a formal record. But 
to such as knew him personally, either as 
friend, as fellow-minister or as a parishioner 
(to many of his parishioners one is sure, 
and to most of them one suspects), he 
was Max. In and beneath his serious but 
whimsical, devoted and instinctively devout 
and loyal personality, there was Max. Not all 
the titles in the world, or honors, or robes of 
office could hide that affectionate, under- 
standing and unobtrusive spirit that flowed 
from some inner source like a spring on a 
mountain-side and drew people unto him. 
He liked people and people liked him. If 
occasion required one might say “Mr. 
Savage,” or “Dr. Savage,” but the word 
“Max” would be lurking dangerously near, 
if not right on the tongue. One could 
come very close to Max, feel the warmth 
of his personality, but there was an unob- 
trusive little sign that said, “Private. My life 
is yours, but my soul is my own.” 


The roots of his tree of life dug deeply 
into the soil. One recalls the expression 
of his face and the tone of his voice as he 
spoke of Arbutus; or a ride through the 
mountains in the color season. ‘lhe trees 
and the few flowers that he cared for; the 
little garden at Prout’s; his excursions into 
the wilds of nature; his dogs; the birds about 
his place—all these are witness to something 
deep in his nature. 

A certain inquiring, adventurous spirit 
runs through it all, How Max-like is the 
tale of his swimming’ around a yacht off 
Marblehead on the seventeenth of March. 
His canoe trip down the Colorado, his 
humorous descriptions of sailing adventures 
both on the Pacific and the Atlantic; his 
trip from Redlands to San Francisco ladened 
with aid for earthquake victims; his fish- 
ing trips into the wilds of New England. 
He liked to get away into worlds where the 
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primitive resources of man were called into 


action. With what keen insight he pene- 
trated less conventional attitudes and ways 
of life among people whose surroundings 
were quite primitive. The lobsterman who 
could carve a sea-gull, the rough, bowler- 
hatted sailor who could sail a boat in a 
stiff wind, the North-country woodsman who 
could follow a trout stream—all these ex- 
periences and persons appealed to him, 
for he found something there of sterling 
worth. Such things were grist to his mill. 
He took them in, ground them, winnowed 
the chaff and carefully cherished the wheat. 


With this choice and effective equipment 
of personality, he gave his life to the 
ministry of religion centering his work 
in four Unitarian churches, with twenfy- 
seven years in Worcester. His faith in and 
loyalty to his Unitarian background, its 
free churches and the fellowship of Uni- 
tarian churches permeates his life work. 
Reaching out into the communities in which 
he lived and far beyond into many fields, 
he made his contribution to his world in and 
through the natural influence of the 
Church, its ministry and its minister. 
He never exploited his Church or his 
fellowship of churches for his own ad- 
vantage. So often did he say, “I am 
not a wholesaler, but a retailer. I am not 
a reformer, but a knitter. I must keep to 
my knitting.” 

Even as he drew sustenance from the 
raw primitive ways of life, so he drew 
sustenance from the rich. Christian tradi- 
tion, from the world of poetry and letters, 
from his more immediate world of Unitarian 
thought and practice; so he gave of all that 
he had gleaned, freely and generously to 
people, to the churches he loved and to 
the world in which he lived. A devotion 
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made beautiful by a genume humility drew 
people unto him. 

The whole story adds up to the deep and 
abiding faith of Max Savage in the Living 
God, and in the majestic, though sometimes 
tragic dignity of the human personality. 

EARL C. DAVIS 


GERTRUDE H. TAFT 
The news of the death of Gertrude H. Taft 
on October 20, at Santa Monica, California, 


brought to many a ne sense of loss. Out 
of her strong Unitarian background and with 
her specialized skills and training in teach- 


‘ing and administration, she served with de- 


votion the cause of Religious Education. Her 
tireless efforts, her enthusiasm and loyalty 
are appreciated and remembered by the 
many groups which she served: in the public 
schools as a teacher for a few years; in the 
Cleveland Unitarian Church as Director of 
Religious Education for nine years; at the 
American Unitarian Association as Associate 
and Acting Secretary of the Department of 
Religious Education for nine years; in the 
Young Women’s Christian Association and 
the uso in several administrative positions 
for seven years. Under her leadership the 
Lake Erie ypru Conference was organized. 
She conceived and set up the Boston Annual 
Unitarian Junior Choir Festival. Her keen 
interest in dramatics, services of worship and 
pageants for special occasions stimulated 
much new effort in this field, and while 
serving as Acting Religious Education Secre- 
tary for the American Unitarian Association 
she developed the Beacon Song and Service 
Book. 

The full significance of her work with the 
Unitarian Association is best reflected in the 
lives of the youth, the church school teachers, 
officers, ministers and parents, in our 
churches to which she was a source of in- 
spiration and help. Rev. E. Stanton Hodgin, 
minister during her childhood in the Hum- 
bolt, Iowa, Unitarian Church, officiated at 
the memorial service. 

E.W.K. 


HOWARD N. MOSES 


Dr. Howard N. Moses, famous Salina, 
Kan., physician and an active member of 
the Plymouth —_Congregational-Unitarian 
church in Salina during its period of exist- 
ence, died recently in that city. He was a 
man of deep interest in civic affairs and in 
social activities and was for many years a 
strong public force in his locality. 

Dr. Moses was instrumental in founding 
the first hospital in Salina and for five years 
was secretary of the physicians group which 
operated it. During World War I, he was 
actively engaged in working in various de- 
partments of the us Army in the field of 
medicine. 

Dr. Moses was one of the organizers of the 
Chamber of Commerce and a cofounder of 
the Salina Rotary Club, as well as secretary 
of the club for many years. Always inter- 
ested in boys’ activities, he assisted in form- 
ing the first Boy Scout troop in the United 
States in 1909. 


Education for Individuals 


HACKLEY SCHOOL 
Unitarian Sponsored Since 1899 
Page Boarpinc ScHoon 

‘or 
For InrorMation WRITE TO «lh 


Boys 10 to 18 ae 
MITCHELL GRATWICK, Heapmasren | 
. 2 ect < ee leilllalag 


THE GENERAL ALLIANCE 


Rachel Stoneham, a Radcliffe graduate, is the daughter of a Unitarian minister, 
the late Joel Hastings Metcalf, and the wife of a Unitarian minister, Elbridge F. 
Stoneham of Exeter, N. H. Mrs. Stoneham has long been active in General Alliance 
work, At present she is a Director of the General Alliance, a member of the World 
Fellowship Committee, and chairman of a newly formed committee on members-at- 


large. 


Mrs. Stoneham is also on the Executive Board of the Exeter League of 


Women Voters and takes an active interest in community affairs. 


Weaving the Fabric of Peace 


THE BEST CHRISTMAS GIFT YOU COULD GIVE 


by RACHEL STONEHAM 


THE BABEL OF voices confuses us. The militarists tell us we must arm to the teeth. 


The pacifists tell us we must not arm at all. 


The political economists declare 


that we are all crazy. Above the clamor of international bickering, no voice seems 
to be heard which speaks with quiet, confident authority. 


Two things alone we know. First, 
that the world is in a mess, and second, 
that we must do something about it. A 
friend of mine came downstairs one 
morning to find that her three year old 
son had preceded her by an hour. For 
some reason the meat grinder had been 
left screwed to the table and the lad had, 
with gay abandon, ground up the re- 
mains of the Sunday roast, a cucumber, 
a tomato, a head of lettuce, five eggs in 
the shell, and some catsup and mustard. 

~The whole conglomeration had been 
allowed to splash brightly on the clean 
floor—something definitely to be coped 
with. 

Women, and particularly Unitarian 
women must fit themselves to cope with 
the world today. We have an unshakea- 
ble belief in the dignity of man, coupled 
with a strong feeling of social responsi- 
bility. True, as individuals our say- 
so carries very little influence on the 
world-wide scene. Yet every time we 
stand up and speak out for peace and 
brotherhood, we are in a very real sense 
bringing them a little nearer to reality; 
or. we might say; that we would thus 
tighten the warp on the loom of Peace. 

Patience, carefulness and accuracy are 
needed to make a good weaver. The 
first step in weaving the web is wind- 
ing the warp. Then the warp threads 
must be drawn through eyes in_ the 
heddles, a most painstaking task. There 
must be no skipping, no dropping of a 
thread, no threads allowed to cross. 
“Near enough” will not do. A mistake 
at the beginning spoils the pattern. A 
skillful weaver brings the batten back 
evenly and firmly. Too tight a weave 
will pucker and too loose is sleazy. The 
weaver must constantly watch for a de- 
fect in the thread which would cause 
a break in the cloth. 

As we look back over the material 
which was woven during the past decade, 

we see that the warp slackened, threads 
knotted and broke, the woof was drawn 
too tightly and whatever lovely pattern 
there might have been was lost in care- 
less workmanship. So, we must go back 
to reset the loom and carefully, with 
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patience and accuracy start anew. How 
to do this? How to learn to weave the 
fabric of peace? 

Whether we are ignorant or well in- 
formed, a big shot or plain citizen, in 
city or in village, one question must be 
answered by each one of us, “What 
do we want for ourselves, our nation and 
the world, now and for our children’s 
children?” The one answer upon which 
we can all agree is this, “Democracy for 
ourselves and peace for our children 
and the world.” Then, of course, comes 
the inescapable question, “What are we 
willing to do to get these and how much 
are we willing to pay for them in terms 
of personal effort?” To a degree it can 
be a personal answer and to a degree it 
must be a group one. 

Democracy begins at home. At a sum- 
mer cottage where there were no con- 
veniences and where housekeeping was a 
real chore, the mother of the family 
one day lost her patience and, in front 
of the children, berated her husband 
for the lack of good wood to burn, a 
good ‘stove to burn it in and ample water 
for cooking and cleaning. The husband 
and boy of eight departed to bring 
in wood and water and the wife went 
to her room to discipline her temnver. 
Presently she heard the boy sav, “How 
about a game of cribbage, Dad?” After 
the game, the boy knocked on_ his 
mother’s door and said, “Have you a 
headache? Wouldn’t you like me to 
rub the back of your neck?” Next morn- 
ing, when mother and son were walking 
down for the milk, the boy said, “That 
was a very foolish fuss you made yes- 
terday, Mom.” “Yes,” she answered, 
“but a housekeeper gets tired of such 
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inconveniences, and I was right.” “Right, 
yes,” he replied disgustedly, “but where 
did it get you? You only made everyone 
mad, How can you and Dad talk about 
peace in Europe if you fight over little 
things at home?” . . . Could something 
like that have happened in your home? 

Some of us give lip service to brother- 
hocd and yet feel that although people 
of other colors and creeds have rights and 
privileges they should be kept “in their 
place.” There is no such thing as long 
distance brotherhood, for brotherhood 
defies space. A Unitarian Italian woman 
wrote an Alliance World Fellowship 
Committee member, “Now in reading 
the books you sent me, my beloved 
authors Channing and Emerson and all 
that is concerning with the activities and 
progress of Unitarianism, I could feel 
myself more close in spirit with all Good 
Neighbors across the seas. Really it 
seems to me that distances are disap- 
peared and our relationship had changed 
from long distance friends to near neigh- 
bors.” It is significant that the slogan 
of the General Alliance of Unitarian 
Women for the year 1948-49 is this, 
“Practice Brotherhood Now.” 

The Community Church in New York 
City is a symbol of living democracy. 
Men and women, black, white and yel- 
low serve as church ushers and on its 
Board of Trustees. . . . Could this hap- 
pen in your church? 

Today democracy is a hope not an ac- 
complishment. We have to strive for it 
continuously, in our homes and in our 
communities. Our whole lives must be 
living examples of this hope. Our in- 
fluence can be greater if we join our 
feeble strength with some voice which 
can speak loudly for the many. The 
world has one tool which we can use, 
one voice already raised which we can 
help to make more effective—the United 
Nations. 

Many have thought that the un would 
be the solution to the world’s problems. 
The un is not a solution. It is a tool. 
To help make our hope for the peace 
of the world come true, to make our 
opinion count, we can join the People’s 
Section of the un and study, individually 
and in groups. 

One western Alliance invited women 
from five other churches to a program 
on the United Nations. Translating ideas 
into action this interdenominational 
gathering formed a study groun on the 
direction of their Alliance Education 
Committee Chairman. . . . Could your 
Alliance have done that? 

We are now weaving the fabric of 
peace. The pattern begins to merge. 
Whether the material will be good 
enough to withstand the terrific strains 
that are today being put upon it. denends 
largely upon what we knowingly or 
thoughtlesslv have contributed to the 
fibers. Home, church and communitv 
form the loom on which each one of 
us can work. If we weave with care 
and vision. then the fabric will be 
durable and lasting, and the design 
worthy of the generations to come. 
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Christmas books for alert minds . . 


cHANNING: (EEG) THE WAY, THE TRUTH, — 
TRUTH 
Ve LIFE 


THE LIFE - 


eae ea THE WORDS OF JESUS 


selecTeD from The 
BY J.S.NOLLE 


DAY BY DAY 


Compiled and edited by 


JOSE CHAPIRO Says the Religious Book Club Bulletin, in 


recommending this volume to members: 


“Those looking for a dignified, hand- 
some small book for a gift could do no 
better. The calligrapher is to be congratulated upon his readable, 
unornamented style which permits the words of Jesus to stand 
forth in all their appealing simplicity.” 


Says The New York Times: 
“A selection from the teaching of the 
New England Unitarian for each day of 
the year. It reveals wisdom, liberal and 
reverent, and embraces politics and economics as well as belief, 
with a firm confidence in free and instructed citizens.” 

$5 $1 Per Doz. $10 
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}] CALLIGRAPHY BY EDWARD A. KARR 


PMT Cc 


PSYCHIATRY — 
AND RELIGION 


By JOSHUA LOTH LIEBMAN 
AND OTHERS 


LAST CHANCE 


Edited by CLARA URQUHART 


MPT, IN Met VIO, 


ESS 


Says the Library Journal: 


na trae Hh 


“Contains nuggets worth mining.” 


Says The Chicago Tribune: 


“The yolume is certain to prove a very Says the Baptist Leader: 
useful source for both psychiatrists and 
religious counsels, for the authorities 
represented are outstanding in their fields, and the interrelation 
of their healing functions is manifest.” 


“This book contains more condensed 
wisdom about man and his world than several shelves of books. 
No one who speaks about the issues of our times should miss 
this one.” 


$3 $2.50 
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CUOMO 


ESSAYS ON 


FROM LONG AGO 
AND MANY LANDS 


By SOPHIA L. FAHS 


freedom ESSAYS ON 
areas! FREEDOM AND POWER 


By LORD ACTON 


LORD ACTON | 


ICO Gude Himmel fab 
inmony 
‘The first collection ' sop a 
esraus of 
pies the meer of the Kamin 
Mosern History 50065 
HERMAN FINERS 


Says Virginia Kirkus Bookshop Services: 
“A collection of unique and fascinating 
stories that reach for back and forward 
in spirit to today, as they present 
children and families in situations that make them live. The-stories 
are retold in direct, concise form for story telling and reading 
aloud. They come from sources in Aramaic, Italian, German, 
Sanskrit, Portugese, Hebrew, Urdu, Chinese, etc. Through them 
the reader gets glimpses of other cultures, races, creeds.” 


Says the New York Times Book Review: 


“In all the great questions of the day, 
liberty and power, nationality and 
religion, the Victorian historian (Acton) 
has much to offer as a guide for our time. He had no system 
and no ready answers, but he asked the right questions, and he 
proclaimed certain verities out of a deep knowledge of history 
and of the human heart.” 


PREFACE BY 
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$2.50 $5 
VOCE Eee eee e222 eee eee eee ee ea 
O THE AFRICA OF ALBERT SCHWEITZER............. $3.75 O VON OGDEN VOGT: “Art and Religion” ............ $4.50 
O ALBERT SCHWEITZER: AN ANTHOLOGY .......... 3.75 0 ABRAHAM LINCOLN’S “Autobiography” ........... 1.50 
1) ALBERT SCHWEITZER: “Gothe” .............+0e-- 2.00 C) ESSENCE OF HINDUISM. By Swami Nikhilonandal. 752 Tee 
O SCHWEITZER: “Psychiatric Study of Jesus” .......... 2.00 The Beacon Press 
; é 25 Beacon Street 
O PITIRIM A SOROKIN: “Reconstruction of Humanity”... 3.00 Boston 8, Massachusetts 
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